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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stele. 


The Royal Wedding.—The wedding of 
Princess Margaret of Connaught at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, to-morrow will be 
an interesting and impressive ceremony. In 
addition to the bridegroom’s relatives from 
Sweden there will be any number of foreign 
royalties present, including the Khedive of 
Egypt, who has already sent a magnificent 
present and is especially interested in the 
wedding as it was in Egypt the young people 
first met, and as a matter of fact it was at 
a ball at Cairo that Prince Gustav Adolf 
proposed, 


The Wedding Dress.— 
The wedding gown is a magnifi- 
cent one, of white satin beauti- 
fully embroidered and trimmed 
with Irish lace. There has 
been some talk about the Prin- 
cess Margaret’s trousseau 
having been bought in Paris, 
but it is as well it should be 
known that many of her frocks 
and all the /évgerie come from 
Ireland. The bridesmaids’ 
dresses are of pale blue, to be 
worn with wreaths of sham- 
rocks and Princess 
Patricia as chief bridesmaid 
will immediately follow the 
bride alone ; then the two pretty 
cousins, Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg and Princess Beatrice of 
Coburg ; lastly, little Princess 
Mary of Wales will complete 
the procession. 


roses. 


The Ceremony.—The cere- 
mony is to be performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishops of 
Winchester and Oxford and 
the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor. At its conclusion 
the bride and bridegroom will 
leave by the west door of 
St. George’s to the strains of 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March.” The register will be 
signed in the presence of the 
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THE GALA PERFORMANCE 


INVITATION CARD 


HW & D. Dowsey 


THE ROYAL BRIDE AS A CHILD 


Princess Margaret (on the left) is seen with her brother, Prince Arthur, and her 


younger sister, Princess Patricia 


royal relatives in the White Drawing-room, 
after which luncheon will be served in the 
State dining-room. -The Princess’s going- 
away gown will be white, as is usual with 
royal brides. 


The Honeymoon.—The early days of the 
honeymoon will be passed at Bagshot, the 
bride’s old home, when the happy pair 
intend going for a fortnight or so to Ireland, 
where no fewer than three residences have 
been placed at their disposal—Lismore Castle 
by the Duke of Devonshire, Adare Manor by 
Lord Dunraven, and Glenveagh, Mrs. Adair’s 
beautiful place in the north. Princess Mar- 
garet is devoted to Ireland, where she lived so 
many years, and is anxious to 
take her husband there. Both 
are fond of out-door life, the 
Princess being an_ intrepid 
horsewoman, so they are sure 
to enjoy the visit. 


The Wedding Presents.— 
The wedding gifts already over- 
flowsClarence House, the bride 
having received some splendid 
diamonds and pearls from her 
royal relatives. Among the 
guests invited are Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Miss Balfour, the 
Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Halsbury, Lord and Lady 
Londonderry, Lord and Lady 
Salisbury, Lord and Lady Lans- 
downe, Mr. and Mrs. Akers- 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs, Arnold- 
Forster, the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lord Spencer, 
Sir Henry and Lady Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, and Lady Grosvenor. 


“The Tatler” Group 
Competition.— This Competi- 
tion began last week. The 
coupon will be found on the 
last page of advertisements. 
Some friends. telegraphed to 
say that they could not find it ; 
it was there all the same. The 
detailed announcement of the 
Competition will also be found 
on page 415. 


Stuart 


Princess Helen of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont is the daughter of the 


reigning prince and was born of Wales. 
in 1899. The Duchess of Albany wedding at which 
is her father’s sister ‘assisted 


Princess Mary of Wales is 
the only daughter of the Prince 
This is the second 
shé * has 


Russell © Men U 

Princess Patricia of Con- 

naught is the bride's only 

sister. She was born in 1886 

and is four. years younger than 
her sister 


ssohn 


Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg is the youngest daughter 
of the late Duke Alfred, brother 
of King Edward. 

bride’s cousin 


Uhlenhuth Hughes & Mullins 
Princess Ena of Battenberg 
is the only daughter of Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and ‘ came 
out” the other week. She is the 


bride’s cousin 


She is. the 


PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT’S BRIDESMAIDS: HER SISTER AND HER COUSINS 
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Royal Processions im London and Berlin. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid.— There is every 
reason why a good editor should make a good 
diplomatist. The man who can drive a team 
of literary cranks, like the man who keeps the 
peace between rival vocalists, has little to 
learn of the art of diplomacy. Hence the 
success of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has in 
his day been appointed ambassador by three 
different presidents, It is 
curious that Mr. John Hay 
the Secretary of State who 
looks after Uncle Sam’s 
foreign affairs, was also a 
journalist, and more curious 
s'ill that he should have been 
one of Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s 
young men on the staff of 
The Tribune in earlier days. 
Though taller and slimmer 
than Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
there is something about 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s face 
that reminds you of the great 
money-spinner. There is a 
suggestion of the Scot in 
each, and each has_ been 
architect of his own fortunes. 
If Mr. Carnegie began at the 
bottom of the ladder in 
Dunfermline Mr. Reid in- 
herited the same advantage 
in Ohio. 


And his Ancestry.—The 
dominant note of Mr. Reid’s 
appearance is placidity ; ana 
yet, I believe, he has been a 
great fighter. His pugnacity 
was inherited, for his mother 
was a Ronald whose forebears 
hailed from the Scottish high- 
lands, while his paternal 
grandfather was a dour 
Covenanter from the lowlands 
who migrated to Kentucky 
and there allowed his prin. 
ciples to stand between him 
and an easy fortune. If he 
had only been willing to run 
a ferry-boat on the Sabbath 
this eighteenth - century Reid might have 
bought the site of Cincinnati for a song and 
his grandson might have been saved the 
trouble of amassing his millions himself. But 
this impracticable person refused to be tempted 
by. Providence and died poor. What Mr. 
Reid does not owe to-his own perseverance 
he owes to his kinsman, Dr. McMillan. 


3: Is London Expensive P—A country cousin 
up for the holidays the other day astonished 
me by expressing the opinion that London is 
the most expensive place in the world in 
which to spend a holiday. She assured me 


she would come to town very much oftener 
herself but for the “awful expense.” On 
going into details I found she agreed with me 


THE ROYAL WEDDING IN BERLIN 


The entry of the Crown Princess into Berlin 


that in London she could get anything— 
except hospitality—better than she could get 
it anywhere else. It was not the quality of 
things she complained of, nor was it the 
price. Taking things all round she thought 
they were as.cheap as they were elsewhere, 
‘‘but,” she exclaimed, “there are so many 
temptations to spend money.. From morning 


to night it is a shilling for this, two shillings 
for that, and five shillings for something else 
—not to mention the things that run away 
with half-a-sovereign or a sovereign.” The 
dear thing had been ‘doing London” as 
visitors will—with the natural result. To a 
Londoner London is as cheap as the country, 
but the country cousin will have all London’s 
best at once—and pays for it. 

Society Leaders and 
Nicknames.—Very few 
female members of English 
society are known in their 
own sets by the names which 
appear in the Court Circular 
or the peerages. Perhaps 
one may regard the bestowal 
of nicknames on women as 
the latest fad in this country. 
Princess Victoria Melita of 
Saxe-Coburg is known as 
“Ducky” to her family and 
intimate friends. Princess 
Hohenlohe has all her life 
been called ‘ Baby,” and 
Princess Henry of Pless is 
known as “ Daisy,” although 
she began life as Miss Mary 
Theresa Olivia West. The 
stately Duchess of Buccleuch 
owns the somewhat unsuit- 
able nickname of ‘ Tiny” ; 
the young Duchess of West- 
minster is “Shelagh,” the 
Duchess of Newcastle is 
“ Tatters,” and the Duchess 
of Devonshire, owing to her 
two ducal marriages, has 
earned the sobriguet of The 
Double Duchess.” Among 
marchionesses may be men- 
tioned Florence Lady Hast- 
ings, who has always been 
known as “Ladybird.” Of 
countesses who own_ nick- 
names are Lady Lucan and 
Lady Shaftesbury, who both 
answer to the name of 
“Cuckoo.” Lady Helen 


Selle & Kuntze 


Stavordale has all her life been © called 
‘‘ Birdie.” Lady Ulrica Baring,.- who is 
now with Lady Curzon in Simla, was 


‘¢Mouche” from her childhood. The pretty 
appellation, ‘* Queenie,” seems to be first 
favourite. Among those who own it are 
young Lady Helmsley and Lady Victoria 
Manners. 


THE VISIT OF KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN TO ENGLAND 


The procession passing along Grosvenor Gardens on the way to Buckingham Palace. The 


unfortunate weather prevented any successful photographing of this splendid function 
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The King of Spain on his way to the Guildhall passing the new 


premises of Warings in Oxford Street 
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Our Royal Visitor with the Prince of Wales. 
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A SOUVENIR OF THE KING OF SPAIN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND-THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE KING 


This portrait of the King of Spain and the Prince of Wales was taken at Buckingham Palace by the firm of Russell and Son of Baker Street immediately 
after the reception at the Guildhall 
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The Popularity of the Motor with the Theatrical Fair. 


Count Cassini.—-The Russian ambassador 
at Washington, Count Cassini, about whom 
so much has been heard of late, is considered 
not to have been over successful in his mission 
and is to be transferred to Madrid, where he 
will have nothing to do. The count will leave 
Washington next month and will go to Madrid 
in the autumn after having had an audience 
of the Czar and having taken a holiday at 
Contrexéville. He will be replaced at Wash- 
ington by Baron von Rosen, who was for- 
merly Russian Minister at Tokio, and this is 
held to signify that 
President Roosevelt will 
be accepted as _ peace- 


maker between Russia 
and Japan. 
~- The Kaiser and 


Schiller.—The Emperor 
William took no part 
whatever in the celebra- 
tions in honour of 
Schiller which were 
held all over Germany. 
He sent the Crown 
Prince as his representa- 
tive to the fétes at 
Berlin, but though he 
was at Strasburg while 
the celebrations of the 
university were going on 
he not only did not 
attend them but held 
a review of the garrison 
so close to the univer- 
sity buildings that the 
professors and students 
who had met in honour 
of Schiller could hear 
the drums and the word 
of command as an 
accompaniment to the discourse of the learned 
professor, Theobald Ziegler. The university 
was much ruffled at this studied neglect by the 
Kaiser, and Professor Ziegler as he left the 
building remarked, ‘‘If Schiller had been 
able to foresee that the Emperor would be 
obliged to hold a review on the anniversary 
of his death I.am sure that he would have 
been sufficient of a courtier to haye put off 
dying for a day or two.” Possibly the Kaiser 
recalls Schiller’s sympathy with republics 
rather than his courtier-like qualities. 


Morocco’s Shaky Throne.—The state of 
Morocco is causing an immense amount of 
interest in England, France, and Germany 
at the present moment, but it is giving a 
personal and even greater anxiety to the 
Sultan of Morocco himself; in fact, Abdul 
Aziz is so impressed by the dangers which 
threaten him from foreign intervention on 
the sea coast and from rebellious tribes in 
the interior that he has taken a step which 
reminds one of King Louis Philippe before he 
came over to England as plain Mr. Smith. 


LA Ua 
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THE THEATRICAL MOTOR MEET AT MAIDENHEAD 


In the. group may be seen Madame Réjane, Miss Mabel Love, Miss Alice Crawford, and Miss Dora 


Barton 


The Sultan’s Diamonds.—Even if he has 
to leave his kingdom in a hurry the Sultan 
sees no reason why he should do so penniless, 
and so a short time ago he sent a trusty 
messenger over to Paris who invested nearly 
a million sterling on the Sultan’s behalf in 
unset diamonds with one of the principal 
Parisian jewellers. These stones Abdul Aziz 
has just received, and he always carries them 
about his person in case of accidents. It is 
a dangerous thing to do in such a country as 
Morocco, 


Lacroma.—Those who have sailed down 
the Dalmatian coast will remember a beautiful 
little island just off the city of Ragusa called 
Lacroma. The island was at one time the 
favourite home of the ill-fated Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, and after his death it 
became the property of the equally ill-fated 
Crown Prince Rudolph, his nephew. For the 
last twenty years no member of the imperial 
family has been to Lacroma, and the island 
has been occupied by a body of Dominican 
monks. The island has now been sold to 
the Archduchess_ Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of 
the late Crown Prince 
and wife of Prince 
Windischgraetz, who 
will in future make 
Lacroma her summer 
home. The island is a 
very beautiful spot, and 
is often called the Jewel 
of the Adriatic. 


To Scotland by Sea. 
—One of the most plea- 
sant ways of reaching 
Scotland is by the boats 
which ply between Lon- 
don and the bigger Scot- 
tish towns. Of these 
services one of the very 
best runs to Aberdeen. 
Tne passage of thirty-six 
hours picks one up won- 
derfully, and when I 
travelled that way last 
autumn there were 
several stockbrokers on 
board who were simply 
going north for the mere 
blow, coming back by 
the next boat. The Aberdeen Steam Naviga- 
tion fleet sailing from Limehouse, but picking 
up passengers by tender from the Temple 
pier, is excellent, and the fares, varying from 
£6 for a private cabin accommodating four 
passengers to 25s. return, second cabin, are 
remarkably cheap. The company has insti- 
tuted in connection with the railways an ex- 
cellent series of tours from Aberdeen, which 
is the most convenient place for people who 
wish to see Balmoral, the Orkneys, Shetland, 
and other parts of the north of Scotland. 


Bassano 


THE MEET OF THE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB 


The names, reading from left to right, are:. Mr. W. H. Grenfell, Colonel Bouverie, Mr. Albert Brassey, Sir Frederick Banbury 
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low they Provide War Pictures im Tokio. 


A Theatrical Dinner. — It has often 
been said that the dramatic profession is 
consumed by jealousies. A very emphatic 
contradiction of that point of view was given 
the cther evening when some 150 of our 
leading actors and actresses sat down tc 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel in order to do 
honour to Mr. Joseph Knight, the dramatic 
critic of Zhe Globe. Sir Henry Irving pre- 
sided, with Mr. Knight on his right and 
Lady Bancroft on his left. The vice-chairs 
were taken by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. 
Alexander, and Mr. Cyril Maude. I cannot 
recall a single actor or actress of reputation 
now in London who was not present. There 
might be seen Mr. John Hare, Mr. Edward 
Terry, Mr. Willard, Miss Lena Ashwell, and, 
indeed, everybody who was anybody wae 
there. Sir Henry Irving, in a_ beautifu’ 
speech, spoke of the affection which they 
all felt for Mr. Knight, who, I may add, is 
looked upon with an equal regard by that 
large army who see the stage only from the 
auditorium—those who have the pleasure of 
meeting him at first nights. 


A Precious Letter.—A letter written by 
Mary Queen of Scots to her uncle, the Duc de 
Guise, recently fetched £go0o at an auction 
and is supposed to have been purchased for 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Except for a letter 
written by Nelson to Lady Hamilton, which 
was sold for over £1,000, it is the highest 
price ever realised for a letter. Unfortu- 


nately this one bore no signature, other- 
wise the price might have been doubled. 
There is no question, however, of its authen- 
ticity ; it covers no fewer than fourteen pages 
and is dated January 5, 1569. 


A sketch by Leslie Ward 
MR. JOSEPH KNIGHT 
‘fhe doyen-of dramatic critics, who was entertained by 


a unique gathering of the profession at the Savoy 
Hotel 


The Longest Name in the World.—The 
town that boasts of the longest name in the 
world is in Wales. The name is Llanfair- 
pwligwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwlldantyse1lo - 
gogogoch, which is abbreviated for colloquial 
and postal purposes into “ Llanfair, P. G.”” The 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


pronunciation of the full name will be made 
easier if it be remembered that the “w” in 
Welsh is pronounced like the “ 00” in ‘food ” 
and the “r” like the “er” in “certain,” 
while the “Il” is pronounced almost like 
“thi,” though more accurately like “chl” of 
the Germans. 

The Monks of St. Clement.—If the 
world were not so mutable the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House might have been monks of 
St. Clement with shaven crowns and an 
appetite for sack; or they might have been 
mariners all and shivered their timbers as 
they sipped their grog. The Trinity House 
Corporation was originally ‘the Fraternity 
of the most Glorious and Undivided Trinity 
and of St. Clement in the parish of Deptford, 
Stroud.” These monks were a very pious cor- 
poration in the time of Henry VII. and took 
pity upon the poor mariners who were unable 
to find their way up the Thames. 

Brothers of the Trinity.—In the end 
they had the monopoly of pilotage there, and 
when Henry VIII. “reformed” the rligious 
houses he favoured the monks in his native 
parish so far as to continue the fraternity as 
a lay organisation with all its riverine privi- 
leges. The quaint old Trinity Almshouses, 
by the way, are sti!l down at Greenwich by 
the riverside, though Trinity House was 
moved to Tower Hill more than a century 
ago, Under Henry VIII. the Elder Brethren 
managed the Deptford Dockyard. 
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‘Thy Toge Sqytatoon at the naval base nubking prcparetions to meet ihe Pale Piet 


IS FAKED BY OUR ALLIES, THE JAPANESE 


These two pictures might appear to the uninitiated to be the same scene, but the Japanese have proved themselves to be a resourceful race, and a Japanese illustrated 
mewspaper has taken The Sphere picture of H.M.S. Drake with King Edward on board, which appeared in a number of I'he Sphere of March last, and has described 
it as ‘ The Togo squadron at the naval base making preparations to meet the Baltic fleet "' 
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THEY LAPEER 


The Smoker. 


He was, and had been for many years, a persistent smoker of 

tobacco. He smoked to excess. Hesmoked for fifteen hours 
out of every twenty-four. It had long ceased to be any positive 
pleasure to him, but he had reached the point when abstinence from 
tobacco for any period of one hour and upwards becomes a very 
positive agony unless one happened to beasleep. Excessive smoking 
leaves infallible marks on the mind and moral character. This man 
was vague and vacillating, his memory was untrustworthy, his temper 
was irritable. He had lost the ability to settle down to work at ten 
sharp, and when he did work he had ceased to be able to concentrate 
himself upon it. His nerves were in disorder. He was a poisoned 
and narcotised wreck, and he knew it. 

Also he had to catch the north express; but I will not pretend 
that this could in any way be traced to his self-indulgence. Yet it 
was due to tobacco that though he had several little things to do 
before he caught the north express he could not remember them all 
at once. First one thing and then another would surge out of his 
abysmal vagueness into the clear light of consciousness. At one 
moment he would recall that he wished to buy a new tooth brush. 
Then the tooth brush would fade away and he would remember 
nothing but the exact hour of his important appointment with the 
solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Then the appointment in its turn 
grew dim, and he remembered a telegram that he had to send or some 
of the other things that he had to buy. He might, of course, have made 
a list of the different things to be done, but this would have involved 
enough energy to face the minor duties of life, and tobacco had long 
since sucked all this out of him. Hewas quite without method. He 
simply resigned himself to a kind of dull despair. He was bound to 
forget something or 
other. It was written, 
and it was useless. for 
him to fight against it. 

The solicitor kept 
him waiting and their 
Interview was prolonged. 
When he left he had 
very little time in which 
to get to the terminus, 
He found himself en- 
deavouring to accelerate 
the pace of the cab horse 
by the exercise of his 
will power ; this was the 
kind of fool thing that 
he was always doing. 
Then with a rare glimpse 
of sanity he called up 
through the trap and 
asked the man to drive 
faster. He observed 
with great satisfaction 
and some surprise that 
he had done the practical 
thing. He felt in his 
pocket and found a 
small object wrapped in 
white paper and secured 
with red .wax; yes, he 
had not forgotten the 
tooth brush. On arrival 
he had still four minutes 
to spare. This, so he 
told himself, was evi- 
dently his good day. 

He directed the porter 
as to his luggage. 
There was still time to 
take his ticket, miscount 
the change, accuse the 
booking clerk, and apolo- 
gise for his own error. 
But there was no time 
surplus. As he rushed 
up the platform he was 
enjoined to hurry. The 
porter held open the 
door of the empty 


ae 
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By Barry Pain. 


smoking compartment in which his bag was already placed and was 
sorry that he could not get a corridor carriage. It did not matter ; 
this fine fellow had caught his train. He suddenly remembered 
that he had forgotten the telegram, but even that did not matter 
very much. He would be able to send it in a couple of hours 
or so at the first stop. He had telegraph forms in his bag, and 
even felt a kind of satisfaction that one of these would now be 
useful. 

But before attending to telegrams or to anything else his pupe,. 
which was just out, needed to be refilled. He had suffered a long 
period of deprivation at his solicitor’s. He pulled out his pouch and 
found in it as much fine dust as would half fill an ordinary salt 
spoon. Yes, tobacco had been one of the things that he had to 
buy, and though he would not have admitted it it was tobacco 
which had made him forget it. Dreamer though he was, he realised 
that this was the moment for prompt action. He heard the fusillade 
of slamming doors and knew that in a few seconds the train would 
be off. 

He thrust his head out of the window, howled tora porter, and 
found one. Handing the man a shilling, he said, ‘‘Ounce of any 
kind of baccy. Run as hard as you can.” 

“Can’t do it in the time, sir. You're due away now.” 

“You must do it. Another shilling for you when you get back. 
Run! run!” 

The porter was off at top speed. In about two seconds and a 
fifth he had reached the refreshment-room. But he did not imme- 
diately reappear. The poor wretch in the railway carriage rocked 
in agony ; why did not the barmaid serve the porter immediately ? 
She should see that it 
was urgent. Idiot that 
she was! An _authori- 


tative voice shouted, 
“Stand back there, 
please. Stand back.” 


And still the porter came 
not. Could he have been 
mad enough to wait for 
his change? A shrill 
whistle went, and the 
irrevocable train began 
slowly to moveout. But 
he came at last, running 
as if for his life. Why 
could not the blackguards 
stop the train for him ? 
But the porter gained 
rapidly. He tossed the 
packet of tobacco in at 
the window, caught the 
other shilling in his cap, 
and leaned panting 
against a post as the 
train swept out of the 
station. 

The victim of self- 
indulgence tore open the 


packet. Never had an 
ounce of fivepenny 
tobacco been better 
worth two _ shillings. 
With a deep sense of 
relief as of a_ hard 
struggle barely won he 
filled his pipe. It was 
rather lighter tobacco 


than he generally used, 
but how infinitely better 
than no tobacco at all ! 
He put the pipe 
between his teeth, sank 
back on the cushions, 
and fumbled for a match. 
He found that he 
had not got a match. 
And the rest cannot 
be written but might 


’ave a bite o’ my apple possibly be orchestrated. 
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A VANISHING RACE—THE NORTH-AMERICAN INDIAN 


Types Now to be Seem at Earl’s Court. 


Gale & Poluey 
A PRETTY SIGHT TO BE SEEN IN THE INDIAN VILLAGE—PAPOOSES ASLEEP IN THEIR PICTURESQUE CRADLES 
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Am Hotel at Leamington with a Romantic History. 


EXTERIOR OF THE REGENT HOTEL 


any are the attractions which 
Leamington offers to lovers 
of the chase and to tourists as a 
centre whence a district fertile in 
interest and rich in beauty may be 
explored. One of the chief attrac- 
tions is the mineral springs so well 
known for their valuable medicinal 
qualities. Lovers of sport and 
athletics are well provided for here. 
There are three golf clubs, each of 
which has its own links near the 
town. Polo, which has for some 
time past been making great headway as a fashionable game, is 
well represented at Leamington by the Warwickshire Polo Club. 
Warwickshire was famous as a hunting county long before 
Somerville wrote The Chase, and now in the early years of the 
twentieth century it fully keeps up its reputation. Hunting men 
staying at Leamington have a quite unusual choice of packs and 
“countries.” Again, those who find 
otter-hunting an exciting pastime may 
have their taste gratified at this very g 
accommedating centre, 

And now the one thing needful to 
complete the list of Leamington’s 
attractions has been provided in the 
superbly - appointed Regent Hotel 
opened a few days ago. The Regent (4 
is an hotel which has played a_ not 
unimportant part in the rising progress 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 


A SIDE VIEW OF THE HOTEL 
PICTURES OF THE NEW HOTEL AT LEAMINGTON 


of Leamington as a fashionable 
which in the palmiest days of the 
many noble and princely guests, 
an aristocracy constituting ‘the 
of form.” 

From the all but dead old Regent has sprung, phoenix-like, a new 


health resort, and withal a house 
royal spa has had the patronage of 
and has received within its walls 
glass of fashion and the mould 


Regent, fit to lead and once more to take its place among the best 


hotels of England. 


The building has been overhauled from ceiling to 


basement, and for months past has been a veritable hive of industry. 


THE LOUNGE 


beautiful workmanship. 
of up-to-date elegance and convenience. 

Patrons of the hunt cr those who prefer the horse-drawn 
vehicle will have no reason to complain during a stay here ; there 
is stable accommodation for ninety horses. Motorists, too, are 
well provided for ; petrol is stocked for their special benefit, and a 


A complete trans- 
formation has been 
the result, and a day 
or two ago the writer 
had the pleasure of 
going over the now 
finished interior. 
The highest praise is 
due to Mr Cridlan, 
the new proprietor, 
for his enterprise, and 
the fullest credit to 
the architect, Mr. E. 
R. Barrow, of Brown 
and Barrow, Amber- 
ley House. for the 


THE DINING-ROOM 


manner in which he 
has done the work 
entrusted to him. 

The Regent retains 
one feature of the past 
which' unfortunately sel- 
dom distinguishes the 
modern hotel. It is not 
a ‘‘sky-scraper ” but con- 
sists of only five stages— 
basement, ground, fir-t, 
second, and third floors. 
These are connected by 
an electric lift of elegant 
structure. Faience work 


and artistic tiles also add to the attraction of the building. The 
decorations in the several rooms are of a very distinctive character, 
the public rooms, private suites, and bedrooms being of singularly 
Altogether the Regent Hotel is a model 


practical resident engineer is always in attendance at the Regent’s 


well-appointed garage. 


The rates are exceedingly moderate, and 


suites of rooms may be booked at e7-fenszon terms. 
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Some of the Costliest Show Animals in the 


Tee he eAder rere 


World. 


FOUR HANDSOME GIRAFFES WHICH £8,000 


An Elephant which Cost £56,000.—The 
sums of money which showmen w.Il invest in 
rare animals is astonishing to the ordinary 
business man. Showmen will give any sum 
for a rare beast, bird, or reptile if they 
think it will excite sufficient curiosity to 
bring them a fair return. One of the most 
expensive animals ever 
acquired by a showman 
was the white elephant 
obtained by Mr. Bailey 
of Barnum and Bailey’s. 
An agent named Gay- 
lord was despatched to 
India to secure a white 
elephant, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining two 
excellent specimens ; 
they were shipped on to 
the steamer at Hong 
Kong but were found 
dead on the ‘morning of 
the day on which the 
vessel was to sail. It 
was believed at the time 
that they were killed by 
some natives as the 
result of the superstitious belief that if a white 
elephant was to leave India dire disasters 
would afflict that country. Mr. Gaylord took 
passage for San Francisco, notifying Mr. 
Bailey that he would arrive there on such and 
such a day. Mr. Bailey took the train from 
New York, met Mr. Gaylord at San Fran- 
cisco, and in the conversation that took place 
asked Mr. Gaylord, 
“Are there any more 
specimens of the white 
elephant that can be 
obtained ?”” Mr. Gaylord 
replied, ‘‘ Yes; I think 
theressare?a ashen? 
said Mr. Bailey, ‘ return 
immediately and_ get 
one.” “Do you mean 
for me to return at once, 
Mr. Bailey ?” said Gay- 
lord. “At once!” re- 
plied Mr. Bailey. ‘Can 
I not visit my family ? 
I have been away a long 
time.” ‘ No,” Mr. Bailey 
replied, ‘go right back 
on this same steamer.” 


COULD NOT BUY 


Two Valuable Chimpanzees.— Mr. Gaylord 
succeeded in obtaining a third white elephant 
which he purchased from King Theodore of 
Burma. This one was safely shipped to 
London, where it was for a time placed in 
the Zoological Gardens, and from thence 
it was shipped to New York, where it was 


AN EXPENSIVE RHINOCEROS—COST OF PROCURING, £2,600 


exhibited in Madison Square Gardens. The 
total cost of obtaining this animal was about 
£56,000, including the cost of the first two 
animals which died in transit. Two other very 
valuable animals owned by Mr. Bailey were 
Chico, an unusual variety of chimpanzee, 
and Johanna, a very large chimpanzee. 
They were valued at £40,000 the pair. 


THREE TRAINED ELEPHANTS VALUED AT £6,000 


Bucolic Wit.—A correspondent sends the 
following as indicative that all country- 
people are not quite as stupid as they are 


frequently represented :— 


A Norfolk squire and a friend from town were driving 
along a country lane. ‘*I suppose these labouring 
fellows are very dull and stupid?"’ said the gentleman 
from London to the squire. ‘ Well, they are not so 
stupid as you might think,’’ the squire answered. 
‘* Well,’ said the Londoner, 
“I bet you if you ask your 
coachman to get down and to 
ask the next labourer we see 
in a field if he wants a’ fool's 
place he will take it in earnest 
and ask how much the wages 
are.’’ So when they saw an 
old man ploughing the coach- 
man got down and went up to 
the old man and said, ‘* My 
master says, do you. want a 
fool’s place."’ The old man 
looked ‘him up and down and 
then said, ‘‘Be yer a-leavin’ 
or do yer master want another 
fool?" 


A Lucky Irishman. 
—The “honest, upright 
young man,” whom Mr, 
Andrew Carnegie con- 
siders a better husband 
for his niece than “a 
worthless duke,” is an 
Irishman, and naturally 
had ‘a way wid him.” 
James Hever was brought up, I am told, as a 
fosterchild by a Dublin family and used to be 
coachman to an English nobleman before he 
was employed in the same capacity by 
Mrs. Thomas Carnegie’s mother. He was 
about five-and-thirty and a widower when 
Miss Nancy Carnegie married him, and was, 
of course, much older than his bride. She 
cannot be more than 
four-and-twenty and is 
a very handsome young 
woman who has lived a 
great deal in the open 
and has not gone much 
into society. This, I 
may say, was not from 
any lack of means, for 
her father left quite a 
large fortune when he 
died, though he was 
never nearly so wealthy 
as the “ laird” of Skibo 
Castle. Rumour has it 
that the family would 
have accepted “a 
worthless duke” with 
resignation. 
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DHE TATLER 


| Bites Gere pulled a letter out of his pocket, 
read it through slowly, threw himself 
back in his leather arm chair, pulled hard at his pipe, gazed at the 
ceiling through the smoke, and then reperused the letter. As it was 
a short note, and he had read it before at least twenty times, he 
might have been supposed to know it by heart. But he read it 
for a third time before he folded it carefully and returned it to his 
waistcoat pocket. The note ran thus :— 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
Dear Joun,—Mother and I are going to New York, Wednesday, 
foca few days’ shopping. We shall put up at the Holland House. 
Please come Wednesday evening and take me somewhere—hotel 
reception-rooms are such impossible places to receive one’s friends in. 
Until Wednesday then, EUNICE GaRNER. 


This was Tuesday evening. Brockton drew out his pocket book 
and told over its contents mechanically as if he knew the sum well 
enough. There were a two-dollar bill and three ones. He plunged 
into his trousers pocket and drew out seventy-five cents in small 
change. Then he rummaged in his bureau drawer and found a little 
heap of pawn tickets and his dress-shirt studs. He looked at these 
last doubtfully and threw them back—he couldn’t take her to the 
theatre without his shirt studs. He felt automatically for his watch 
and remembered that he had pawned it the week before to pay his 
board bill. Five dollars and seventy-five cents—he should have to 
manage breakfast, lunch, and dinner on the seventy-five cents. 
That would leave four dollars for their theatre tickets and one dollar 
for possible extras. Having settled these practical details he gave 
himself up to tobacco smoke and musing, 

Her note had not announced her engagement to some other man 
and he was to see her in less than twenty-four hours—so much 
to the good. On the other hand, in all the seven years of what 
she called their ‘‘ friendship ”—‘‘ Friendship,” he muttered.“ Good 
Lord !””—his own chances had never seemed quite so hopeless. If 
a man were ever going to succeed he ought to have begun at thirty 
—and here he was at thirty with a collection of pawn tickets, five 
dollars and seventy-five cents, and no prospects. He thought of the 
Garners’ house on Beacon Street and their place on the North 
Shore and of her habit of going abroad whenever the whim seized 
her, and he laughed to himself grimly. 

What a backward donkey he had always been. He was twenty- 
three when he graduated at Harvard—the same year he had met 
Eunice Garner—and. after spending a month with his chum at 
Beverly, near the Garners’ place, he made up his mind that he 
would. marry her or nobody. He wondered lazily why she had 
seemed to like him from the start—when he was burned a lobster- 
red that made his light hair look like tow and his blue eyes of a pale 
and sickly cast. He didn’t consider his looks much to boast of at 
the best, but in summer he was a fright. It was part of his general 
luck, he supposed, scowling through the smoke, that summer was the 
time he saw most of her. His luck. He thought of his “flyers” in 
the market, of how often his margin had been wiped out, and of his 
last deal, made on what he considered a sure tip. Why hadn’t he 
stuck to his plodding and his salary even though the sum he had 
fixed as the least on which he could ask her to marry him was so 
long in coming ? Oh, it. made him sick to think of it all, and he 
rose from his chair and stretched himself with a yawn. As he did so 
the mirror opposite showed him his six feet of brawn and muscle, and 
he surveyed it with gloomy contempt. ‘ Much good it does me,” he 
muttered. ‘It’s brains that count nowadays, and precious little 
I’ve got of those as the Lord who withheld them from me knows.” 

He went to the Holland House the next evening as early as he 
decently could, and after sending up his card waited in tense ex- 
pectancy. He wondered if Eunice had changed in the eight months 
since she had waved him a good-bye from the deck of the Kazser 
Wilhelm. \t would be like her to change, he reflected paradoxically. 
Her many-sidedness had never ceased to puzzle him. In which 
mood should he find her to-night? Would she wear what he called 
her “society manner”—the easy poise that made him feel far-off 
and lonely—or would she be the impulsive Eunice—given to hasty 
action and quick repentance ? She nev r seemed so wholly lovable 
to him as when she was sorry for somet] ing she had done. Or had 
this separation—the longest since they ad known each other— 
developed in her some new phase? Well, whatever she might be, 
his duty stood out clear—he had no right to Jet her know how he 
felt, and he was determined to keep a tight 1ein on himself. 

When at last she came the sight of her sunk him into a moment 
of dull depression—standing there in the doorway until she should 
see him she looked so distinctly the woman of the world. Perhaps 
his own poverty made him exaggerate the richness of her furs and 
velvet gown and plumed hat—he did not stop to consider that the 
same clothes on another woman would fail to produce‘that effect of 
distinction. Then she caught sight of him, her eyes lighted, and she 
came forward impulsively with both hands outstretched ; there was 
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something childlike in her self-forgetfulness. ‘‘ Well, Johnnie ?”’ 
she said. “ Well, Eunice?” he replied, and they stood with clasped 
hands. He couldn’t speak. The longing to take her in his arms, to 
make her his by force, for the instant overpowered him. 

“You are the most beautiful creature on God’s earth, and I love 
you, I love you,” were the words that rushed to his lips. But he 
pulled himself together, withdrew his hands from the clasp of hers, 
and said in his very best drawing-room manner, “ Awfully good of 
you to let me know you were in town.” 

The light died out of her eyes and her hands dropped to her 
sides. ‘*1—I thought you would be glad to see me,” she faltered. 

“Glad? Of course I’m glad,” he stammered. If only she had 
not been in her most adorable mood it might not have been quite so 
hard for him. ‘I’m very glad,” he added with an attempt at 
heartiness that should not overstep the bounds of friendship. 

“Did you miss me last summer at Beverly ?” she asked with a 
little upward glance. Most men met|{Eunice Garner’s eyes ona level, 
and some thought her too tall. 

“JT didn’t go” (how could I when you were not there, my 
darling ?” he had almost said). Instead he explained elaborately— 
“ You see, Drayton was in Switzerland, and the Jocelyns’ is such a 
deuced formal house to stay at that I refused their bid, and—well, I 
thought I’d go to Maine for a change.” He was doing well he told 
himself—he hadn’t known how good an actor he could be. Eunice 
sank into the corner of a sofa ; he drew a small gilt chair in front of 
her and sat up very straight as if the physical brace would somehow 
stiffen his moral backbone. She threw him a searching glance. 
“ Then my being away had nothing to do with your not going to 
Beverly ?” 

“Oh, of course,” he said in the tone he might have used to a 
woman whom he had just been asked to take out to dinner. “I 
should have missed you awfully ”—then as a happy afterthought— 
“the tennis, and all that, you know.” He wouldn’t have made such 
a bad diplomat after all. He remembered how his uncle, the one 
who paid his way through college, had wanted him to go into the 
service. There was a pause. Then—‘ How is Mrs. Garner?” he 
asked politely. But the old chill was creeping over him. Eunice 
was by this time very much the woman of the world ; her giey eyes 
met his in a level, careless glance. 

“Mother is a bit uncomfortable ; she thinks I’m not quite proper. 
She seems to forget that l’m a woman of twenty-six and like to 
dispense with a chaperon occasionally ; she prefers to keep up the 
fiction of my extreme youth. In short, l’m deviating from the 
straight and narrow way of Boston—I hope you duly appreciate my 
going out alone with you?” She talked against time as if he were 
a particularly difficult dinner escort. 

“Oh, I appreciate it,” he said miserably. 
he remembered himself in time. 

‘“* Well?” she interrogated. 

‘‘Nothing—I was just going to say—to ask if that’s a Paris hat ?” 

“Yes ; do you like it?” She turned her head carelessly as if 
asking the approval of a milliner. 

“You would be beautiful in anything” was his thought, but he 
said, “It’s awfully swell. Those Paris people can make any woman 
look like a beauty—well, I don’t mean that exactly——” He stopped, 
confused ; he wasn’t doing so well. She looked at him curiously. 

“By the way, John, Mr. Drayton came home on the steamer with 
us ; did he tell you ?” 

A spasm of jealousy clutched him like a physical pain. Drayton, 
who had been his chum in college, was absurdly rich, disgustingly 
good-looking, and entirely unspoiled. “Charlie always was a 
secretive chap,” he said, not quite truthfully. 

“He sat next to me at table,” went on Eunice musingly, “and 
when I couldn’t eat I found such comfort in gazing at his profile. 
It’s absolutely Greek.” 

Involuntarily Brockton passed his hand over his own blunt nose. 
““T presume he proposed to you ?” he said savagely. He had com- 
pletely forgotten his part. She made noreply, and a fierce anger 
rushed over him. He wanted to hurt someone. He rose and bowed 
to her ceremoniously. ‘‘ Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs. Charles 
Appleton Drayton.” He wished her to resent it—he hoped she 
would be very angry. 

Instead she gave a low laugh and looked up at him with the 
happy light once more in her eyes. ‘Sit down, John, and don’t be 
a goose. You look positively murderous. No; I’m not engaged to 
Charlie Drayton.” 

“Thank God!” he ejaculated solemnly. Then, with anxiety, 
“ Are you going to be?” 

For a moment she looked at him teasingly, then, under his gaze, 
the warm colour rose until it flooded her face and she dropped her 
eyes and said quietly, “No.” She was adorable. For the twentieth 
time that evening he cursed himself for not having won the right to 
tell her so. 


“See here, Eunice,” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Joseph: Do you believe all this, Arthur, about men buying wives? 
Arthur: Oh, | expect so! Some men will buy anything 
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“ What’s the matter?” she asked, recovering herself. ‘‘ Your 
jaw is set as if you wanted to fight someone?” 

“Oh, I was only thinking how glad I am to have you back.” 

She laughed. ‘If that look means pleasure, let’s be miserable. 
Come, cheer up, and tell me where you are going to take me to- 
night?” Her spirits had risen to the point of hilarity. As he 
watched her draw on her gloves he thought what a strange girl she 
was, with her freezing indiference for his good behaviour, her gay 
warmth for his rudeness. Well, he would bask in her mood while 
it lasted and forget the future. “1 thought I’d let you choose,” he 
said. 

“ Then suppose we walk down town and see what turns up, 
feel what mother would call ‘ irresponsible’ to-night.” 

As they came out into the clear January night the cold wind 
smote them in the face and forced them to take a brisk pace. It 
was the hour when people are hurrying to the theatres, when Madison 
Square is the focus of a thousand elcctric lights, and all New York, 
clid in its best, seems bent on pleasure. In forlorn contrast to the 
general gaiety were a motley crowd of men gathered on the strip of 
asphalt to the north of the Worth Monument triangle. They were 
singing a hymn, the hoarse and doleful strain of which floated 
intermittently above the clanging of the Broadway cars and the 
more subdued carriage traffic of Fifth Avenue. 

“What is it?” asked Eunice. ‘I want to see them.” 

“Oh no, you don’t,” said he. “It’s only the bummers waiting 
for a night’s lodging.” He had his reasons for not wishing to stop 
there with Eunice. 

“ But I do,” she insisted. 
city that interest me.” 

“ Brockton reluctantly made a place for her among the group of 
spectators. Before them the outcasts—for the most part old or 
middle-aged men—huddled together in a solid square, while a thick- 
s:t man with his dark head bared to the wind harangued the 
lookers-on from a soap box. He explained, in the vernacular of the 
people, that these men were the ‘‘misfortunates ”—they hadn’t got 
no money nor no friends, and they’d have to walk the streets all 
nivht if they didn’t get the sum of a lodging. ‘‘ Now, boys,” he 
ended, turning to the men, “it’s either cash or shanks’s mare for 
to-night.” 

Some of the “ boys” followed the speaker with strained attention, 
others cast furtive glances at the spectators, and a few gazed on the 
ground in the very listlessness of despair. They pressed together for 
warmth. In the group of perhaps fifty men there were scarcely a 
dozen overcoats. It was not a new sight to Brockton ; he had often 
stopped there of a cold night, and without reasoning about the evils 
of careless charity had given money to the preacher because the 
sight of the poor devils waiting for a bed never failed to move him. 
He knew how Eunice was feeling even before he turned to her and 
saw tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, let’s get out of this,” he said. 

She threw him a look of reproach for answer, adding, ‘* Unfortu- 
nately I left my pocket book at home.” He knew that she was 
silently condemning him for not giving. He didn’t blame her, but, 
good heavens ! it was hard to be p'aced in that particularly false 
position before her of all people. 

“That’s too bad—I mean, it’s just as well,” he replied 
confusedly. 

‘“ Now, boys,” began the man on the soap box, “sing, and sing 
all together ; it sounds better that way.” Then a few hoarse voices 
rose from the shivering group and took up the strain, ‘Oh where is 
my wandering boy to-night?” and the sight and sound of it were 
something beyond either laughter or tears. Eunice turned to 
Brockton. ‘Please lend me five dollars ?” she said authoritatively. 

He looked at her in blank misery. ‘‘ You don’t want all that ?” 

“Ts it such a large sum ?” she asked with sarcasm. 

Doggedly he drew out the two-dollar bill and the three ones 
and held them toward her. There were just two nickels left in his 
pocket. 

‘* Please give them to the preacher,” she commanded ; and when 
he had done so she turned away, saying very coldly, “I think we 
will go to the theatre now.” 

At last fate had cornered him. His sordid secret it seemed was 
even to be denied the decent covering of silence. Why hadn’t he 
begged, borrowed, stolen—anything, he asked himself in sudden 
frenzy, to have kept Eunice from knowing? She would pity him. 
He would stand before her in the same category with those wretched 
creatures to whom she had just given a night’s lodging. Perhaps 
she would offer to lend him money. He cast about vainly for a 
subterfuge and at Jast fell back upon the bare fact. ‘ We can’t go 
to the theatre now.” 

* And why not ?” she asked. ‘‘ We shall only be a little late.” 

“Oh well, if you really want to know I’ll tell you,” he said 
with a short laugh. “It’s rather a good joke, but somehow | had 
depended upon keeping it to myself. 1 didn’t want to share it with 
you, you see. We can’t go because that five dollars was all I had in 
the world. I’m dead broke.” 

“ All—you—had ?” she faltered. 
deep breath. 

“Ves, funny, isn’t it? Oh I told you it was a good joke.” 

“ We will go back to the hotel then.” Her voice was calm and 
even. He needn’t have dreaded her impulsive pity ; what she felt 
for him was probably contempt. As they walked silently up the 
avenue the singing followed them fainter ard fainter, and he shaped 
to the doleful air words of his own. ‘I’ve told her and she doesn’t 
care ; she despises me.” For the first time the saying that women 
worship success came home to him. Then of a sudden he saw 
himself with her eyes ; he felt how she would have scorned him if 


I 


“These are just the sights of a big 


“ Ah——” and she drew a 
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she had known that he, the penniless duffer, had cherished night and 
day for seven years the hope of marrying her. Well, she didn’t 
know; he had at least kept that last shred of self-respect. He 
wondered what she was thinking of there beside him as she braced 
her back against the wind that drove them swiftly forward. She 
might have said something; she was usually ready enough to meet 
and conquer a difficult situation. Did she after all suspect? He 
felt that he could never face her again. Even in the hotel after he 
had followed her to a small upstairs parlour and seated himself 
beside her on the sofa he didn’t look at her lest her eyes should 
confirm his fear. 

“ John—I think—I begin to understand.” Was it really Eunice’s 
voice? He turned toward her, and as he met her eyes a great 
wonder took possession of him. In the sudden revulsion of feeling 
he blurted out, ‘‘ My God, Eunice! don’t look at me like that or 
you'll make me say something [’ll be sorry for.” 

“ Say it,’ she murmured. ‘“ I’ve been waiting so long.” 

He drew away from her frowning. ‘‘No, | won't say it. Do 
you think I’ve held on to myself for seven years to let myself go now 
of all times? Oh, but you make it hard for a fellow though.” 

She leaned toward him where he shrank back in the corner of 
the sofa. ‘ Then I’ll say it. John Brockton, will you—marry me? 
There ; now perhaps |’ve humiliated myself enough to satisfy your 
pride,” and she gave a little laugh that was half a sob, 

He rose and towered over her. ‘Look here, Eunice, do you 


think V’ll marry a rich woman as long as I’m a beggar? I may be 
a duffer, but I’m not a cad.” 

“Then you don’t love me after all.” 

“Tove you?” he echoed. “Oh no, I don’t Jove you. I’ve only 


lived with one hope and wish ever since I knew you; I’ve only 
worked and risked all I had and failed miserably because the one 
thing in life I wanted was you; but I don’t love you Y 

She rose, too, and confronted him with angry eyes. “Shall I 
tell you what you love? You love yourself—your foolish yride, 
your false idea of honour. Oh what difference does it make about 
money—haven't I more than enough for us both? Because I’m rich 
must I go without the only thing in life that is worth having ?” 

“ But, Eunice, you don’t understand ; no woman could understand 
how a man feels about such things.” He himself hardly understood 
now. Beside the warmth of her confession his scruples were 
beginning to look such cold things. 

‘Feels |” she said contemptuously. ‘Do you call such cold- 
blooded calculation feeling ? And it is for that you have let me 
suffer all this time ! ” 

“Tet you suffer ?” he repeated blankly. ‘I thought the suffering 
had all been on my side.” 

“Oh, of course, being a man you never thought of putting your- 
self in my place. You don’t know—-—-~” Then suddenly her anger 
died away. She sank back on the sofa and her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘Oh, John, can’t you understand—how I need you ?” 

As she looked up at him through her tears convention dropped 
from him as a garment and all the man in him rose to meet her 
weakness. For the moment they were primal as Siegfried and 
Brunhild on the fire-girt rock. He madea sudden movement towards 
her. 

But the conventions were upon them once more in the shape of 
an elderly man and a middle-aged woman who sauntered through 
the docrway and stood aimlessly chatting in the centre of the room. 
Brockton stopped short and tried to look careless, while all the 
time her triumphant face was telling him, ‘Ihave won; I have 
won!” He threw the intruders a savage look and growled something 
between his teeth. The obnoxious couple, evidently scenting the 
situation, began to teat an honourable retreat, lingering for pro- 
priety’s sake in the doorway. 

“ Are you aware,” questioned the girl, ‘“‘that you swore just then 
—quite violently ?” 

“Swore!” he muttered. ‘‘Haven’t I been mad all these years 
to take you in my arms, and now—I can’t.” 

At that she began to laugh, and the laughter grew, hys'erically, 
until her eyes were wet, and the contagion of it made him join in 
helplessly yet with a certain wrathful reserve. Then the elderly 
man disappeared around the corner with the middle-aged woman. 


Guessing Stories. Second Series 
No. VII. 


V eare said to be a very interesting family, and some of the 

branches of this family are really beautiful. I am a very 
plain, unassuming personage ; still my company is often much cbjected 
to. If, however, society would follow my example in some respects 
the world would be much the better for it. I have one good quality, 
which is a great wish to stay at home and mind my house ; being of 
a quiet and retiring disposition I am not fond of company, and may 
often be seen taking solitary walks in the country. 

My chief fault is love of wearing what ornaments I possess. I 
have figured on several occasions as one of the actors in a fable and 
am an object of comparison in a well-known maxim. Some of my 
ancestors have competed in races. We are diligent, and generally 
accomplish what we undertake as soon sometimes as those who are 
more brilliant and promising. The members of our family who 
reside on the Continent thrive well, but I doubt if they enjoy them- 
selves or live longer than we who live in this country. 

[Eight of these stories will be published in THE TATLER, and 
the Editor will give a prize of a framed drawing by Herbert Railton 
to the first of his readers who sends the correct solutions of them. } 
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The Editor of “The Tatler" offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
An Effective Sample 


A clergyman was very fond of a particularly hot brand of pickles, 
and finding great difficulty in procuring the same sort at hotels when 
travelling always carried a bottle with him. One day when dining 
at a restaurant with his pickles in front of him a stranger sat down 
at the same table and with an American accent presently asked the 
minister to pass the pickles. The minister, who enjoyed the joke, 
politely passed the bottle, and in a few minutes had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Yankee watering at the eyes and gasping for breath. 
“T guess,” said the latter, “that you are a parson?” ‘“ Yes, my 
friend, I am,” replied the minister. ‘ I suppose you preach ?” asked 
the Yankee. ‘ Yes, sir; 1 preach twice a week usually,” said the 
minister. ‘Do you ever preach about hell fire ?”’ inquired the 
Yankee. “Yes; I sometimes consider it my duty to remind my 
congregation of eternal punishment,” returned the minister. ‘I 
thought so,” rejoined the Yankee, “but you are the first of your 
class | ever met who carried samples.” —J]. T. Thebou, 41, Tanner Street, 
St. John's, Antigua, W.I. 


First 


The Legs of Tibet 


A good story is told in connection with the expedition some time 
ago to Tibet in which our soldiers had to climb to some very high 
altitudes. One ‘* Tommy” after some hours of tedious climbing up 
the long, steep path was heard to exclaim to a comrade, “‘ Look ’ere, 
pal, I’ve ’ad enough of this ’ere climbing. | heard as’ow Tibet was 
a bloomin’ table-land.” ‘So it is,” rejoined his friend. ‘* Can’t 
you see we're climbing up one of the legs ?”—G. W. White, 16, Almack 
Road, Clapton, N.E. 


People Made Here 


An Irishman and some friends were passing through a certain 
town in Western America when the Irishman remarked, ‘ Ivery 
way | turn there is a ‘Cohen’ on the door-plate, sign-board, or 
window. ‘That family must be mortal plenty here.” A little further 
on they came toa large mill in front of which hung a sign-board, 
“The Cohen Manufacturing Company.” The Irishman exclaimed, 
“Ah! I see it all now; that’s where they’re making them.”— 
W Frankland, 17, Percy Street, Nelson. 


Taken In 


A certain draper only excused the faults of his assistants if they 
could justify them by Scripture. One day a lady entered the shop 
and asked to see some material but refused to buy it because it 
was too cheap. After showing her some other goods the assistant 
brought back the same material and asked a higher price, and the 
lady bought it. The proprietor had witnessed the transaction and 
afterwards reproved his assistant. The latter, remembering the 
rules of the establishment, replied, “ She was a stranger, and I took 
her in.” He was excused.—J. B. Rankin, Profert House, Epsom College. 


Fearfully and Wonderfully Made 


A guileless old Scots minister told his boys what passage of 
Scripture they had to learn for the next morning’s opening of school. 
The lads gummed two pages together, so that the minister read thus, 
“When Noah was 120 years old he took unto himself a wife, who 
was” (here he turned over two pages) ‘120 cubits long, 40 cubits 
wide, built of gopher wood, with pitch inside and out.” The minister 
looked at it for a while, then with a very serious face he said, “* My 
boys,-this is the first time I recollect ever coming across this account 
of Noah’s wife, but I accept it as evidence of the assertion that we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.’—Miss E. Longheed, 46, Ufper 
Rathmines, Dublin. 


Irish Affability 


A fussy old lady travelling in a ’bus was very much annoyed bya 
man sitting opposite her who was spitting in all directions. She 
fidgeted for some time and then, unable to stand it any longer, said to 
the conductor in a tone of disgust, ‘‘ Conductor, is spitting allowed 
in this *bus?”  ‘ Begorra, spit away, ma’am, as much as yé like,” 
replied the affable official—Miss Newport, Rockview, Inistioge, co. 
Kilkenny, 

The Only Way 


The story is told of a certain wedding where the bridegroom had 
to be “ supported” by the best man in more senses than one. It 
was at a country church that the event occurred and the parson, 
knowing the rustic bride to be a homely, respectable young woman, 
smothered his scruples for her sake and married the pair. In the 
vestry after the ceremony, however, he read her a lecture. ‘I am 
surprised, Jenny,” he said, “ that you should allow William to come 
to the altar in such a condition. It’s really disgraceful.” I’m very 
sorry, sir,” replied Jenny plaintively, “but it couldn’t be helped. 1 
should never have got him here while he was sober not if I’d waited 
ten years.” —Miss Elizabeth C. Edney, Fiveheads, Horndean, Hants. 
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Equal to the Occasion 


On board one of the Forth pleasure steamets, which have to be 
built with exceedingly light draught to get over the frequent shallows 
of the river, a Yankee tourist remarked to the captain, a shrewd old 
Scotsman, ‘1 guess, skipper, that you think nothing of steaming 
across a meadow when theie’s been a heavy fall of dew.” ‘t That’s 
so,” replied the captain, ‘* though occasionally we ha’e tae send a man 
ahead wi’ a watering-can.”—N. Smith, Granby Buildings, Morpeth. 


Like Father, Like Son 


While taking a quiet stroll one Sunday afternoon last October a 
clergyman came across some men playing football on a piece ot 
waste ground. As one of the younger players was about to throw 
the bali in the parson stopped him with the remark, ‘‘ Young man, 
do you not know that it is very wrong to play football on the 
Sabbath Day ? What would your father say if he knew about it 7” 
The boy quietly dropped the ball, looked vacantly at the parson for 
a second or two, and then replied, ‘‘ You’d better ask him; he’s 
keeping goal.’—E Wilson Shaw, Glenwood, Storeton Road, Prenton, 
Cheshire. 


Football 


A certain enthusiastic young lady was taken for the first time 
some months ago to see a football match. She knew nothing about 
the game, but she was not quite aware of the fact. “ They’re a very 
poor team, aren’t they ?”’ she remarked to her companion, referr nu 
to the home eleven. ‘Oh dear no,” he replied, ‘*they’re considcred 
to be a very clever set.” ‘ That isn’t what | mean,” explained the 


lady. ‘ They’re not rich, are they?’ “Certainly not,” was the 
reply. ‘The players are mostly working men, and they don’t get 


the support they deserve. Asa matter of fact the club’s in debt.” 
“Ah,” said the lady, ‘1 should hke to see a wealthy club play.” 
“Why?” inquired her companion ‘ Well,” she replied, “every 
man would have a ball of his own.” — Herbert A. Hewitt, 19, Avignon 
Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Schoolboy English 


The life of a school teacher is not without its humorous side. 
Here are some choice specimens of ‘associated ideas” drawn forth 
from the schoolboy mind during the tortures of examination : “ Queen 
Elizabeth was never married. She was so fond of dresses she was 
never seen without one, and she was beautiful and clever, with a red 
head and freckles.” “ The provisions of Oxford were butter, eggs, 
cheese, bread, and beer.” ‘‘ The constitution of Clarendon was so 
shattered through grief that he died quite a young man before he 
had time to grow old.” “ Lord Alfred Tennyson was a celebratcd 
poet and he wrote a lot of beautiful poims with long hair, and studid 
so much that he used to say to his mother, ‘Call me early, dear.’ 
His gratest poim is called ‘ The Idle King.’ He was made a lord, 
but he was a good man and wrote many oads.”-—Miss R. Seymour, 
The Orchard, Church Street, Willingdon, Sussex. 


Swearing a Cause for Thankfulness 


A clergyman was on board a steamer which was caught in a 
severe gale. The rolling was constant and seemed to get worse as 
time went on. At last the good man got thoroughly frightened. He 
believed they were destined for a watery grave, so he went to the 
captain and asked if he might have prayers. The captain took him 
by the arm and led him to the forecastle, where the tars were singing 
and swearing. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘ when you hear the men swearing 
you may know there is no danger.” The clergyman went back 
feeling better, but still the storm increased and his alarm also. Dis- 
consolate, he managed to stagger to the forecastle again, where he 
heard the sailors swearing as hard as ever. ‘ Mary,” he said to his 
sympathetic wife as he crawled back to his berth, ‘* Mary, thank 
God they’re swearing yet.”— Miss E. McKeown, 17, Ulsterville, Belfast. 


Appetite 


Pat was out poaching. On turning a corner he suddenly came 
face to face with the squire. There was no escape so he put ona bold 
face and said, “ Good morning ; what brings you out so early, sir?” 
“ Getting an appetite for my breakfast,” answered the squire. ‘‘ And 
what brings you out so early, Pat?” “Getting a breakfast for my 
appetite,” was Pat’s reply —L. D. S, Rectory, Rock, Bewdley. 


Not Worth It 


Early last spring a farm labourer was married. Not having 
sufficient money to defray the fees he promised to pay the clergyman 
in potatoes when they were ready for digging up. The clergyman 
waited a long time but no potatoes were forthcoming, so he called 
upon the man and asked him the reason. ‘‘ Well, to tell you the 
truth, guvner,” was the reply, ‘‘she ain’t wuth it.”—J. Brown, The 
Winterton Ayms, Crockery Hill, near Chichester. 
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The Hlumour of the Hour—As Seem by Tom Browne. 


COAWN RES Wy a 


AT THE CLUB—SELF-DENIAL 


Have a Scotch with me, Mac? 
No, Teddy, my boy. It is Lent, and | must deny myself something. I'll take a glass of Irish although | hate it 
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RAE ATMS Bie 


The Bran Pie—* Tie 


Now that the nuisance known variously as the second and third 

Pacific squadrons and the Baltic fleet has disappeared under 
the Japan Sea or passed into the keeping of men whe will know 
how to handle its ships there comes a milder revival of the old out- 
cry avainst the Yellow Peril. We are told by German philosophers, 
and {even by some of our own lady nov elists, that the yellow race 
(with a dash of brown) has triumphed over the white, that Buddhism 
has prevailed over Christianity and the East over the West, and 
that the swarming millions of Chinese will be organised by the 
terrible Japanese and flung first on India and Indo-China and 
Siberia, then on Europe and Australia. 


t may be that something like a Monroe doctrine will come in time 
to be established for China ; and this is a good thing. That 
anybody, Japanese or European, will ever be able to make the 
Celestial a conquering Power is extremely unlikely. Chinamen can 
be made into good soldiers as Gordon’s ever-victorious army and our 
own short-lived Wei-hai-Wei Regiment showed, but the national 
temperament is the reverse of military. If China had really accepted 
Western military science she would have swallowed Japan ; if Japan 
could teach China what German soldiers and British sailors have 
taught Japan the 400,000,000 could swamp the 40,000,000. Nor- 
mandy conquered England, with the result that before long England 
owned Normandy. One of Balzac’s characters regarded Joan of Arc 
as the greatest enemy of her nation; but for her England would 
have conquered France and been absorbed in the larger state. 


Bt what has happened in the present war? Merely another 

proof of the secret of Indian empire, which the French 
discovered and the British plagiarised. Asiatics could not stand 
against Western discipline, but when taught that discipline they were 
nearly or quite as good as their teachers. A British fleet could not 
have done better than the British-trained Japanese working British 
guns on mostly British-built vessels, but one may suppose it could 
have done about as well against the same foe. A German army 
would have served the Russian hosts in much the same way as did 
the Japanese and possibly with less delay; but if Togo had met a 
British fleet or Oyama a German army the results would have been 
very different. The surprise and alarm of some observers of the 
present war. come partly from the fact that they rather under- 
rated Japan but chiefly for the fact that they absurdly overrated 
Russia. 


AN YY, student of history could have told the “ publicists” (Ang/icé, 
£ ‘“pressmen”’) that the Russian Navy had never beaten any- 
body but the hopelessly incapable Turks and had never before now 
ventured to fight a real naval Power. Moreover, the Russian Army, 
by its obsolete tactics and lack of initiative and intelligence, had 
been persistently beaten by not very competent enemies in the 
Crimea and had been within an ace of succumbing to the Turks. 
Any student of modern warfare could have added that the stoic 
endurance and passive courage of the Russian infantrymen were little 
more than suicide when opposed to shrapnel and repeating rifles. 
If the Japanese could have added to their forces 20,000 or 30,000 
mounted infantry such as we had in South Africa the Russian 
Army would by now be as much a thing of the past as their Navy. 


‘Yellow Peril’ 
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Imposture.” 


ut where is the Yellow Peril in all this? Why should excited 
writers urge the white races to league against the yellow, 
defending Western civilisation against isastern hordes? The 
Japanese have won simply because they have learnt Western 
methods of warfare more completely in forty years than Russia has 
done in two centuries. Japan has two civilisations—an old, artistic, 
chivairous civilisation, and a new scientific and military one. Russia 
has not completed one civilisation as yet. 


na room I know stands a Japanese clozsonné vase with a delicate 
spray of leaves and flowers, quiet-coloured, exquisitely shaded 
and outlined, wrought with loving and deliberate care. Near it is a 
set of Russian silver-ware, gilt and enamelled in a pattern of bright 
primary colours, red and white and blue and green. This, too, is 
elaborately wrought, but its beauty is barbaric. Behind the quiet, 
smooth design of the vase one feels the tradition of centuries of 
civilised artists. If 1 am to be conquered I had rather be conquered 
by the race that made the vase than by the nation that enamelled 
the silver. 


ut why need we be conquered or despoiled at all? There is no 
proof that Japan wants to interfere with India. If she did, 
invasion by land would be a geographical impossibility and invasion 
by sea considerably more perilous than the late Russian adventure. 
The fighting races of India are more akin to ourselves than to the 
Japanese in blood, Asia for Russia was the plan of the Czar’s most 
ambitious advisers. ‘Asia for the Asiatics” is not yet practical 
politics ; if it ever becomes so it will at least be a respectable move- 
ment. Till then there seems less danger to Western civilisation in 
the Yellow Peril than in the irresponsible tactics of a lady novelist 
who drops into amateur statesmanship. 
If the loomiag yellow danger 
Breaks in storm upon our coasts, 
And the short and slant-eyed stranger 
Sinks our ships and routs our hosts— 


If some Togo, sternly solemn, 
With bombardment dread and dire, 
Wrecks the noble Nelson Column, 
Sets the crystal Thames on fire— 


If the royal men and horses 

Now supposed to guard our land 
By a new Oyama’s forces 

Get decisively Japanned— 


If our mad, misguided nation 
Falls beneath a yellow fate 
We may have some consolation 

In our subjugated state ; 


For when conquered Britons grovel 
To the cultivated Japs, 
The flamboyant female novel 


Will appear no more—perhans, ADRIAN Ross. 


A NOVEL MOTOR GARAGE—THE GIANT CEDARS IN STANLEY PARK, VANCOUVER 
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A Remarkable Feat in a Berlin Music-hall. 


The phenomenal jumper, 


Hartley, performs at the Winter Garden, Berlin, one of the most difficult and dangerous feats yet attempted by an acrobat. He 
jumps from one barrel into another as the barrels rotate 
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Am Interesting Book on Lawn Tennis and its Exponents. 


J. G. RITCHIE POSITION OF BALL LEAVING FINGERS H. S. MAHONY 


A back-hand drive The back-hand smash 


They will influence where technical knowledge 
is lacking. 

On this page are seven reproductions out 
of the 229 photographs with which Messrs. 
Beldam and Vaile’s book is illustrated. Mr. 
Ritchie is playing a fine natural stroke. It 
is certain, but not very severe. It will be seen 
that he holds the racket braced across the 
wrist joint. The back-hand smash is one 
of Mr. Mahony’s best strokes. All the weight 
is on the rear foot, while whatever the player’s 
right arm is doing the left, with lightly- 
clenched hand, is balancing it. Mrs. Sterry’s 
back-hand cut is perhaps rather too _pro- 
nounced to carry sufficient power with it. 
Miss Stawell-Brown presents a fine natural 


M" G. W. Beldam and Mr. P. A. Vaile 

have just published through the Mac- 
millans a very interesting book on great 
lawn tennis players and their methods in 
the courts. The work is elaborately got up, 
full of illustrations, and is sure to prove a 
welcome acquisition for lovers of the game. 
It is not intended that this work should take 
the place of the books on the game written 
by champions and experts but that it should 
rather be looked upon as a supplement to 
them. If it be true that action-photographs 
often do more than pages of description to 
show how certain strokes should be played 
then one of the aims of Great Lawn Tennis 
Players is attained. Perhaps the quickest 


POSITION OF FINGERS AFTER RELEASE 


way to improve at any game is to constantly attitude. She smashes as she serves with 
play with those superior to ourselves ; possibly vigour and good body swing. The picture 
the next best thing is to watch the great exponents. Failing both of Miss Douglass shows locking of the left shoulder consequent on 
of these opportunities action-photographs are the best substitutes, defective arm and body work. 


MRS. STERRY MISS STAWELL-BROWN MISS D. K. DOUGLASS 


' Back-hand drive from base-line swing back About to smash 


Finish of fore-hand drive 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


THE PRINCESSES MARGARET AND PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 


AND 


COUNTRY—WEEK 


THE TATLER 


BY WEEK 


Lafayette 


Princess Margaret, the elder sister (on the left), is to be married to-morrow to Prince Oscar, son of the Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway. A rumour 
has persistently coupled the name of Princess Patricia with that of the King of Spain 


The Coming Royal Wedding.—Afier an 
exciting week in which interest has been con- 
centrated on two very important national 
functions—the visit of the King of Spain to 
this country and the marriage of the German 
Crown Prince to the Duchess Cecilia of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin in Berlin—we are all agog 
over the marriage of one of our own royal 
princesses to the eldest son of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. Princess Margaret of 
Connaught is the elder daughter of the Duke 
of Connaught and was born in January, 1882, 
while the man she is to marry to-moirow, 
Prince Oscar Frederick Gustaf Adolf, is ten 
months her junior. 


The Ranee. -- There is one English- 
woman besides Queen Alexandra’ whose 
husband is a reigning sovereign. This is 


Lady Brooke, whose proper title is Ranee of 
Sarawak. As rajah Sir Charles Brooke is a 
“highness,” and his state is nominally inde- 
pendent, though he: is, I believe, technically 
and actually a dutiful subject of King Edward. 
He never plays the pranks of the famous 
“emperor” Lebaudy. Lady Brooke, too, 
does not require society to approach her on 
bended knee, though she is tall and hand- 
some enough to make a fitting figure on a 
throne. The only occasion on which she has 
ever felt inclined to be really regal was when 
Queen Victoria rose to receive her at Windsor 
and kissed her on both cheeks as if she were 


a queen, and then I expect she was too much 
surprised to play the 7é/e naturally. She is 
clever enough to do this, for there are few 
more accomplished women in society. 


A Romantic Career.—A Wiltshire woman 
by birth though her maiden name was 
De Windt, Lady Brooke has had a romantic 
career as one might expect froma sister of 
the famous explorer—who was once, by the 
way, A.D.C. to her husband in Sarawak. 
In the early days of her married life her 
husband was constantly busy hunting the 
head hunters, and once when he was away 
on one of these expeditions she had the lively 
experience of being besieged in the home fort 
by savages. The story goes that if she did 
not personally take a share in the fighting 
she at least had a good deal to do with the 
conduct of the defence. In this country, 
however, her only campaigns are in the cause 
of charity, to which she devotes her great 
musical talents. Besides being a_ brilliant 
pianist Lady Brooke can handle the pen as 
well as her brother and knows more about 
art than the average woman. 

Back at Cobham Hall.—Lord and Lady 
Darnley have lately been back at Cobham 
Hall, where the rhododendrons are now in 
splendid condition. They have quite got rid 
of the Irish property, including the sporting 
rights, and the terms of sale are only waiting 


confirmation »y the Land Commissioners. 
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There is a curious, half-regretful, feeling over 
there at the complete severance of the old 
ties, the present Lord and Lady Darnley being 
very popular with the peasantry, with whom 
they were on free-and-easy terms. Lord 
Darnley’s brother, the late peer, was even 
more popular than the present one, and as 
for Jemima Lady Darnley, who is now the 
wife of Captain Leveson, she has been more 
than once embarrassed by the warmth with 
which the peasantry in their picturesque way 
used to shout, “ Arrah now, me lady.! shure 
its meself that would like to die for ye.” 


Lady Darnley’s Admirer.—\When Jemima 
Lady Darnley lived at Clifton Lodge, near 
Athboy, she used to drive about a good deal 
alone or with the little Lady Clifton, and 
would drop in at the farmhouses for a gossip 
with the old wives, who went into raptures 
over the pretty baby baroness that was to be. 
In many of the ‘best parlours” her photo- 
graph has a place of honour, and faces will 
light up at the mention of her name. There 
was an old fellow in one of the villages there 
who quite startled her when first she visited 
the place. He shouted after her, “ Masha 
now, an’ I b’leeve that’s Lady Darnley. 
Och ! murther-an’-’ounds, whata fine woman ! 
Why wasn’t I young again that I might fall 
in love with her?” She hardly knew whether 
she ought to feel angry or flattered, but solved 
the puzzle by bursting out laughing. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING AT ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WI 


Lafayetts 


THE BRIDE’S FATHER 


The Duke of Connaught. 
Born at Buckingham 
Palace, 1850 


W. & D. Downey 


THE BRIDE’S MOTHER Tefen el 

Born at Potsdam as Princess Louise THE BRIDE—PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT 

Margaret, July 25, 1860. Daughter of "| : 7 

Princes Gharles sof; Priaciate Maded Princess Margaret Victoria Charlotte Augusta Norah, elder daughter of the Duke of Connaught. 
March 13, 1879 Born at Bagshot Park, January 15, 1882 
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DSOR, TO-MORROW—-THE ANGLO-SWEDISH ALLIANCE. 


Florman 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S FATHER 


Prince Oscar Gustaf, eldest 
son of the King of Sweden. 
Born 1858 


Florman 


ERIE THE BRIDEGROOM’S MOTHER 
THE BRIDEGROOM—PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF OF SWEDEN amen : os 
She was born in 1862, Princess Vic- 
4 ia, daugl f the Grand Duke of 
Prince Oscar Frederick William Olaf Gustaf Adolf, Duke of Scandia, eldest son of the Crown oe Seay oe: eee as 3 
Prince of Sweden. Born at Stockholm, November JJ, 1882 the Crown Prince of Sweden 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that 
week. All the letters in this Competition must be sent 
to the Kodak Editor, THe TarLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prize- 
winners, will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have 
plainly written on the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at one time. The negative 
is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we 
have pleasure in highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

‘““& Terrier Watching Mice in a Trap,’ Miss E. 
Fyers, Camp Hill, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire. 

‘* Saki,’’ Miss J. Stewart, 11, Craigenderan Avenue, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 

“In Spotless Array,'’ W. Eberall, 89, Upper North 
Street, Brighton. 

“ Begging,’’ Miss V. Gcieve, Bank Park, Tranent, 
East Lothian. 

‘*The Pipe of Peace,’’ George Elvin, 2, King John 
Street, Stepney, E. 
> Mill, Guy's Cliff, Warwick," L. Ing, Talling- 
ton, Stamford, Lincs. : 

“ Building a Double-lock Bridge at Shorncliffe,’’ 
Captain M. C. A, Green, 78. St. George's Road, S.W. 

“Study of a Persian Cat,’ A, Hartley, Clyde 
Works, Radford, near Nottingham. 


IN A SPORTIVE MOOD 
First Prize—Miss Hunt, Southwood, Torquay 


“On the Wensum,"" Major W. Amphlett Moss, 
Great Wiichingham, Norwich. 

“ Old Town, Mentone, Riviera,’’ Miss M. G. Schol- 
field, Devoke Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 

“Victoria Falls on the Zambesi,"' J. H. Greathead, 
B House, the College, Marllorough, 

“Swiss Farm in the Park, Ve lles,’’ Miss D. 
Light, 38, Rue Raynacard, Passy, Paris. 

“ A Sussex Hurdle-r r,'' Rev. James Dav'dson, 
Lynchmere Vicarage, S Pe 

“An Earnest Inquirer,’’ Miss L. Kemp, Terri- 
lands, Pinner. 

“Harrow Schcol Workshop,’’ H. Hartridge, New- 
lands, Harrow. 

“ Dislodging the Otter from his Holt,’’ J. M. Knapp, 
Linford Hall, Wolverton, Buck 

“Three Persiz 
Crescent, Ibrox, 

‘CA Pair of Three-vear-olds,'’ Mrs. Turnbull, Gon- 
vena House, Wadebridge. 

“The Puerta del Sol, Madrid,’ Mrs. Stuart Rick- 
man, Arborstield Grange, Reading, Berks. 

‘©The Road to the Falls of Muick Cross,"’ Miss M. 
F. Harvey, 11, Albert Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

‘© 4 Blackbird’s Nest,’’ W. E. Carter, Earlstone, 
Graham Road, Worthing. 

“Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley, California,'’ Miss 
Boyd, Woodside, Torquay. 

“ Billy, Presented by the King to the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers,’’ Miss H. Levitt, Rosemount, Tenby. 

“A Coming Bugler,’’ Miss’ H. Phillips, Woodland 
Park, Colwyn Bay. 

“(A Sable and White Rosetted Guinea-pig,’’ Miss 
Oakeley, The Poplars, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

“The Water-carriers."’ F, M. Ashford, 64, Ambler 
Road, Finsbury Park N. 

‘CA Sussex Lane," J. Smith, 45, High St., Hastings. 

‘* Cleaning Knives,” H. J. Blane, 67, Minard Road, 
Hither Green, Catford, S.E. 


N 


Ks. 
Kittens,’’ R. Burnie, 19, Afton 


THE MORNING BATH 


Second Prize—Arthur W. Gill, Brucefield, Truro, Cornwall 


MY FAVOURITE PET 
Third Prize -C. M. Cooper, 95, East Street, Southampton 


MAILS ON A CASTLE LINER 
Fourth Prize—D. J. de Jongh, P. O. Box 1030, Johannesburg 


CRAB POTS ON A LAGOON, VENICE 
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Fifth Prize—H. B. Carrington, Abbeylands, Sherborne, Dorset 
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MISS ISA BOWMAN AS A SCOTS FISHERGIRL 
Im “A Trip to the Highlands.” 


Atty 


NWS 


Auty & Heaven 
Miss Bowman, who belongs to the wonderfully clever family ot sisters, is now on tour with the musical entertainment called A Trip to the Highlands, by Fred Locke, 
which has recently been on a visit to London. She masquerades in the pretty costume shown in this picture 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


Covent Garden.—Covent Garden is delightful. 
Les Huguenots proved a great success, thanks largely to Caruso, for 
I have heard the opera under conditions that bored me to death. 


The suggestion has been made that 
other operas of Meyerbeer’s may be 
revived in consequence of its recep- 
tion. I am interested in this as his 
Prophet was the first grand opera I ever 
heard, and the memory of it is that of 
picturesqueness. The notable thing 
about this year’s season is that the 
syndicate is doing Wagner quite as well 
as Italian opera. 


The Waldorf.— Students of music 
cannot fail to be interested in the revival 
at the Waldorf of Za Sonnamébula which 
was put on the other night; it proved 
quite a success, not only for itself but on 
account of the prima donna, a young 
Spaniard of eighteen, Seforita Pepita 
Sanz. Pini-Corsi simply revelled in the 
part of the count although he had taken 
the 7é/e only at a short notice owing 
to the non-arrival of Signor Arimondi. 
One of the best singers at the Waldorf, 
Madame de Cisneros, while in London 
will fulfil a number of concert engage- 
ments. Her contract at the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna, has been post 
poned in order that she may appear at 
the Waldorf. In Vienna she will sing 
her more important 7é/es in German. 
She is American by birth. 


“The Cabinet Minister.” — The 
revival of Mr. Pinero’s ingenious comedy 
has displayed few cracks from age 
although I do not think it acts so well as 
it reads. I must confess, however, that 
some of it is strained,.and it is not acted 
as it might be. Mr. Maude is very far 
from an ideal Lebanon and Miss Car- 
lotta Addison seems ill at ease as Lady 
Macphail. Miss Nancy Price, who has 
never got over her success in Le¢¢y, over 
acts the Hon. Mrs. Gaylustre; on the 
other hand, Mr. Eric Lewis is excellent 
as Twombley, and Miss Fortescue has 
rarely done anything better than the 
Dowager Countess of Drumdurris. 


“The Breed of the Treshams.”—I 
am assured that Mr. Martin Harvey has 
made a little fortune out of Zhe Breed 
of the Treshams which he has put on 
at the Lyric in lieu of poor Hamlet. It 
is an old-fashioned, improbable, ‘“ his- 
torical romance” of the bombastic, two- 
pence-coloured type, in which Mr, Harvey 
plays the part of a Royalist—‘Th> 
Rat,” a noisy ruffian with a full- 
flavoured cnergy which is at the poles 
from his Pelleas. But the public liked 
it, especially the blouse brigade who love 
their Martin. Mrs. Harvey plays the 
part of a boy (another Stephanus). 
There is a wicked Royalist colonel 
(Mr. Charles Glenney) who betrays his 
trust and sees the Rat put to the rack. 
The play is likely to prove a success. 
‘“John Rutherford,” the author, is, I 
believe, two American ladies. 


The revival of 


London Stereo. Co. 


MR. MARTIN HARVEY AND MISS AMY COLERIDGE 


In The Breed of the Treshams at the Lyric. Mr. Harvey plays the 
part of a scallywag Cavalier whose heart is touched by the girl (Miss 
Coleridge) who is in love with his brother 


Treen RTO, 


MADAME LE BARGY 


Who plays in English with Mr. George Alexander in The Man 
of ‘the Moment, which was to be produced at the St. James's last 
night 
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“Under Which King ?”—The other week a Prince Charlie play 
was put on by amateurs at Mr. Penley’s playhouse, and Mr. Fagan 
has written another for the Adelphi. 


I have often wondered why so 
few plays have been written round Prince 
Charlie. He was picturesque, Jacobite 
ballads give him a touch of enduring 
pathos, and tradition has made him a 
hero. Mr, Fagan’s play, full of colour 
as it is, shows, I think, why Charles 
Stuart has not contributed to the play- 
house more abundantly. The morality 
of his environment, as Mr. Lang showed 
so mercilessly in Pickle the Spy, was all 
wrong according to the canons of the 
theatre, for the house decidedly chilled 
ff as the curtain fell. 


The Story.—The melodrama — for 
Under Which King ? is nothing more— 
presents a pretty dilemma. Lieutenant 
Graeme, while carrying a despatch to 
Colonel Eversdale revealing the Prince’s 
whereabouts, is drugged in the house of 
Cameron of Moidart, a strong Jacobite. 
The laird’s daughter, who is in love with 
him against all her principles, carries the 
despatch knowing that he would be shot 
for failing to deliver it. Now Eversdale 
is in love with her. He threatens to 
court-martial Graeme when he knows 
the girl loves him, but he yields to her 
pleading. ‘Then when she learns that 
she has unwittingly betrayed the Prince 
she induces Eversdale to betray his trust 
by failing to follow up the scent. Thus 
Helen outwits the colonel in the most 
innocent way twice, and in the end she 
drives him to suicide. Nobody, in short, 
comes sell out of it, and as melodrama 
must have a true-blue hero and double- 
dyed villain the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was chilled despite all Mr. Fagan’s 
undoubted instinct for the theatre, espe- 
cially in the art of suspense. ‘The play, 
however, is well worth seeing if only for 
the acting. The chief honours fell to 
Mr. Brydone a3 a fillibegged Jacobite 
Black Peter of Cruskie, even though his 
Scots, which is excellent in the lowland 
dialect, is not that used in the highlands. 
Miss Lily Brayton makes the prettiest 
heroine in breeches I have ever seen. 
Mr. Walter Hampden presents a fine 
figure as Graeme, and Mr, Oscar Asche 
is the colonel. Mr. Fagan will write a 
good play yet. Meanwhile he has con- 
tributed to the growing desire for a thrill. 

Sir Henry’s ‘“‘Au_ Revoir.” — Sir 
Henry Irving brought his season at Drury 
Lane toa close last week with l’aterloo 
plus Becket and with Louis XJ. In 


each he is at his very best. Waterloo 
owes everything that is in it to the 


player who has built up an extraordi- 
narily brilliant picture of the old soldier. 
What other actor have we who could do 
it? I should like to see Sir Henry revive 
all his triumphs for it will be long before 
we get such another gallery. Never 
before has London felt more finely that 
he is Eclipse in his art—first, with the 
rest nowhere, 
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s°Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” Retold as a Play. 


Ian Maclaren’s famous story dramatised by Mr. James MacArthur, a Scot, now in New 
York, is being toured in the country by Mr. William Mollison and Mr. Durward Lely 


“SHOW M ” 
E YOUR TONGUE, LASSIE eo eenGe On CAREER 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 

Geordie (Miss Martha Stewart), Dr. MacLure 

(Mr. Allen Thomas), and Jeanie (Miss Jeanie 
Fitzgerald) 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 

Posty (Mr. Alec F. Thomson), Flora (Miss 

Lucy Wilson), and Lachlan Campbell (Mr- 
Mollison) 


“HUSH, LADDIE; IT’S HIS OWN FLORA HE’S THINKIN’ O’'” 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Marget (Miss Josephine Woodwarda), 
. Geordie (Miss Martha Stewart), Lachlan Campbell (Mr. Mollison), and Jeanie 


Langfier, iz 


“| HAVE READ YOUR HEART, LACHLAN” “1 BLOT HER NAME FROM MY FAMILY BIBLE” 
This picture shows Mr. William Mollison as Lachlan Campbell and Mr. Maurice The figure on the left is Mr. Allen Thomas as Dr. MacLure and on the right 
Manciur as the minister, Mr. Carmichael Mr. William Mollison as Lachlan Campbell 
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Scots Plays. — Two Scots plays are on 
tour-—the dramatised version of Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush and a musical comedy 
called A Trip to the Highlands, written by 
Mr. Fred Locke, who has been responsible 
for an enormous number of pantomimes in 
his time. The music is by Mr. E. T. de 
Banzie. Miss Isa Bowman and Mr. Picton 
Roxborough, the 
great emperor of 
A Chinese Honey- 
mcon, are in the 
cast. 


An American 
Melodrama. — At 
the Kennington 
Theatre last weelr 
Mr, Robert Arthur 
presented for the 
first time in this 
country the melo- 


drama by Hal 
Reid entitled 
Hluman Hearts. 


This has already 
been a great suc- 
cess in America, 
having been 
played —continu- 
ously fora number 
of years. It has 
been called Zhe 
Silver King of 
America, so much 
does the play 
depend _ upon 
words rather than 
scenic. effects. 
The play is not 
too melodramatic, 
being written in 
such a clever 
manner that it is neither exaggerated nor 
overdrawn, whilst the humorous. element is 
always telling and never unrefined. It was 
capitally acted throughout, Mr. Ernest Lei- 
cester and Miss Gwynne Herbert scoring chief 
honours, I was much struck with the act- 
ing of Miss Elsie Videau, who carried off 


“LEAH KLESCHNA” 


her child part with great success. I notice 


that among other first-class attractions which 
Mr. Arthur has arranged to visit the Kenning- 
ton in the near future is Mr. Oscar Asche and 
Miss Lily Brayton, Miss Julia Neilson and 
Mr. Fred Terry, and Miss Marie Tempest 
in a new play. 
not badly off. 


The suburban playgoer is 


AT THE NEW—LEAH REJECTS THE ADVANCES OF A BLACKGUARD 


The picture shows, from left to right: Leah (Wiss Lena Ashwel/);\Raoul Berton (Mr. Herbert Waring); Schram, her 
father's assistant and her own humble admirer (Mv. William Devereux); and her father (Mr. Charles Warner) 


Miss Sara de Groot.—Miss Sara de Groot 
was bern in Dublin, being the daughter of 
Mr. de Groot, J.P. She was educated in Paris 
and made her déju¢ as an amateur at the 
Gaiety in Dublin as Bella in School on a 
“command” night.. Then she was engaged 
to tour as Desdemona with Mr. Louis Calver 
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and afterwards played the Princess in My 
Friend the Prince. At Drury Lane she got 
a chance as understudy in playing lead in 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer / with which she after- 
wards toured, as she also did in 7he Prisoner 
of Zenda. Recently at the Savoy Miss de 
Groot has appeared as Lola in Cavalleria 
and understudied Mrs. Potter herself. She 
has done excellent 
work as a reciter 
both in French 
and Inglish and 
is a capital 
whistler. 


Madame Amy 
Sherwin’s Pupils’ 
Concert.—Ma- 
dame — Sherwin’s 
pupils gave a de- 
lightful vocal 
recital at Steinway 
Hall the other 
afternoon. The 
artists were the 
Misses Muriel 
Gough, Hope 
Warwick, Anne 
Malvern, and 
Joan Ashley, and 
Messrs. Arnold 
Gange and John 


Harrison. The 
programme had 


been well arranged 
and included 
English, German, 
Italian, and 
French songs. 
The voice  pro- 
duction, diction, 
and intelligent 
style of the 
singers gave evidence of careful training. 
This being so I was sorry to note an 
exaggeration of facial action in one or two 
cases. Space forbids any detailed account 
of the programme and its interpretation, but 
I was particularly struck with the beautiful 
quality of Miss Joan Ashley’s voice (contralto). 


Eilis & Watery 


Bassano 


MISS SARA DE GROOT 


A clever young player 


Royal Central Photo Co. 
ST. ALDHELM, FOUNDER OF SHERBORNE 


As represented in the pageant there this week 
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Ellts & Watery 


MISS ETHEL IRVING 


In Comedy and Tragedy at the Criterion Theatre 
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Polar Bears as 


Entertainers at the Hippodrome. 


-sinsnlplait 


ie 


POLAR BEARS MAN A WARSHIP 
These are four of Herr Hagenbeck’s regiment of seventeen polar bears now performing at the London Hippodrome. 


In addition to ‘‘manning” a warship 
and firing the guns on board they wrestle with their trainer and slide the 70-ft. high ‘‘glacier” in the background into the water-filled arena 


A. POLAR BEAR DRIVES A SLEIGH 
This picture shows two bears at another of their tricks. 


One drives a pony sleigh while the other seats himself comfortably behind 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No. VIill.—Tihe Last of the Hlorsemen. 


SCENE: The north side of the Row about eleven o’clock late in May, 1925, 
Numbers of superbly-dressed women are walking up and down or sitting in the 
enclosire of the Imperial Restaurant near the Achilles Statue. The crowd is 
intensely animated. Men and women are sipping aperitifs and chattering with 
all the enthusiasm of French people; by the railings is walking ‘‘ Bobbie’’ 
Parker-Lowe, a well-groomed young man of fashion with singularly light hair 
and a clear-cut but not effeminate profile. By his side is Gladys Nicholson, 
his fiancée, a charming debutante with a perfect pink-and-white complexion and 
barley-sugar hair, She is obviously quiet to ride or drive. 

(Gres : My dear Bobbie, I can never understand why they allow 

this immense waste of space. Surely something could be done 
with it ? 

BOBBIE (who has been staring into her eyes, asks absently) : 
With what, dear? 

GLADYS: Why, with all this tan—this sort of disused drive that 
reaches from here almost to the Albert Memorial. 

BopsBiE: Yes, I should think there might be some use for it. If 
it was bigger it could be made into a motor track, or it might be used 
for testing cars. 

GLADYS (vaguely): I’ve got some sort of idea that when I was a 
kid—a mere toddler—I used to see my mother riding, | think it 
must have been a horse, out here. 

3OBBIE: Impossible! You are too young ever to have seen a 
horse. 

GLADYS (fersistently) : ’'m almost sve my mother used to ride 
—something. Of course, it may have been a zebra. 

BOBBIE (w7th an air of superiority): Oran elephant. 1 don’t 
believe a horse has been seen in London for twenty years. Do you 
know that I went up to the Zoo the other day and | saw a weird sort 
of animal. I had no idea what it was. So I asked a keeper and he 
told me its name was “ Equus Britannicus” and was very rare. 1 
racked my brains to remember what “equus” was. Of course I’d 
learnt a bit of Latin at Eton. But, you know, at Oxford they don’t 
teach dead languages. In fact, about the only languages they do 
teach are American and Yiddish—which are decidedly useful for 
business men. One or two pals of mine, who were going to the Bar 
where a brogue is invaluable, took a special course of Irish 

GLADYS (¢nterrupting): But what did it turn out to be ? 

BOBBIE: Oh, “ equus” is a horse. ‘The thing was a horse. And 
when you come to think of it, human beings must have looked 
extremely odd riding about on them. It must have been deuce.l 
unsafe. 

GLADYS (veflectively): London must have looked quite barbaric 
when people went about in carriages 
drawn by horses; and to think that 
in the early part of this century they 
actually did! (Suddenly she gives 
a cry of wonder. There ts a sensa- 
tion among the crowd. Everybody 
rushes to the railings. There are 
cries of ‘What can it be?” “ As- 
tounding /” “Incredible!” ‘The 
man must bemad!” Tothe alarm 
of everybody a@ man on a horse 
canters along from Hyde Park 
Corner.) 

BosBBIE: Great Scott! Look at 
that! What an extraordinary move- 
ment! The fellow is giving an 
imitation of a Channel steamer. 

GLADys: It must be awfully un- 
comfortable ! 

BOBBIE : I wonder who the dickens 
itis! What a thing to do! 

GLADYS: Surely, surely, that’s 
Sir Samuel Sothern. 

BOBBIE: Good heavens! And 
he produces Ham/et to-night. It’s 
astonishing what actors will do for 
their art! He’s actually gone 
dotty in order to play the insane 
prince ! 

SIR SAMUEL SOTHERN (07 whose 
worn, intellectual face there ts no 
sign of self-consciousness, recognis- 
ing BOBBIE and GLADYS): Hulloa, 
turtle-doves ! 


THE VIRGIN’S TREE, HELIOPOLIS 


This tree is important in Scriptural history as under it the infant Christ 
and his mother are said to have taken refuge in their flight from Egypt 


BoBBIE (realising that all eyes are upon him, a little 
uneasily): How are you, Sit Samue!, and what the deuce are you 
doing ? 

Sik SAMUEL: Well, I got a little run down with all these 
rehearsals so I thought I’d come out for a ride in order to 
keep fit. 

GLADYS (uneasily making conversation, but alarmed as to 
the result of the attempt to“ keep fit” on SIR SAMUEL'S health) : 
We're so looking forward to to night. I am soe much interested in it. 
1 do hope Sir George Grossmith will make a good Polonius. 

Str SAMUEL: Excellent. In fact, I’m very proud of my cast, 
and I’m quite sure that, however bad I am, Sir Aubrey Fitzgcrald will 
be so good as Horatio, and Sir Seymour Hicks so gentlemanly as 
the ghost—provided he does not make it too active—that we shall 
ge through all right. George Alexander, too, will make a very 
capable king. And let me tell you this, the exquisite music Sir 
Paul Rubens has written for me will brighten up the whole show 
fifty per cent. : 

(Lhe crowd ts divided tn its sentiments with regard to SIR 
SAMUEL SOTHERN. They have all recognised that eminent 
tragedian, Some regard him with hostility for attempt- 
ing to reintroduce the extinct horse, others take the view 
that his tmmense successes as Shylock, Svengali, King 
Lear, and Ponder in Captain Marshalls great tragedy, 
“ Ponders End,? have had a disastrous effect on the 
once powerful intellect. A policeman suddenly comes 
along the pathway on a motor bicycle. He puts his 
machine against the ratlings, leaps over them, and seizes 
the bridle of the eminent actor’s confidential cob.) 

THE POLICEMAN (solemnly): You are Sir Samuel Sothern, 
I think, sir ? 

SIR SAMUEL: Quite right. What of it ? 

THE POLICEMAN: You must accompany me to the police 
station. 

SIR SAMUEL (22 astonishment): What on earth for ? 

THE POLICEMAN: For conduct calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. For riding a wild animal to the common 
danger. 

SIR SAMUEL (¢ surprise): A horse is a wild animal, is it ? 

THE POLICEMAN: So the House of Lords has decided, sir. 
Further, just as you were coming across Piccadilly your appearance 
so startled a chauffeur driving a 
1,000-h.p. motor car that he lost 
control of his machine. ‘Three people 
were killed. I am afraid it will bea 
charge of murder, Sir Samuel, 

StR SAMUEL (turning pale): 
Yes, yes. 1 remember there was the 
case of a man who was_ hanged 
about three years ago for frighten- 
ing a chauffeur by riding a_ polo 
pony. 

THE POLICEMAN (w7th respect 
Jor SIR SAMUELS position, but with 
loathing for his bchaviour): Vm 
afraid yours is a very bad case, 
sir. 

THE CRowD: Shame! Lynch 
him ! 

SIR SAMUEL (anxiously to the 
policeman): Do you think I shall be 
able to get bail? You see, l’m pro- 
ducing Hamlet to-night. 

THE POLICEMAN (sternly): J 
don’t think, sir, that any magistrate 
—least of all Mr. Guy Stepher son 
—would Jet a prisoner out on Lail 
for such a purpose as that, sir. 

(Amid hostile cries and Jeers 

Sik SAMUEL Zs led away in custody.) 

He was eventually hanged. 

It is a terrible thing for an actor 
to be hanged—without having played 
Hamlet, 


Mr, G. H. Cohen 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Roberts and Dawson.--Should Dawson 
meet John Roberts on the same terms as 
Stevenson met the old champion the match 
will prove of immense interest to all lovers of 
billiards. I hope, however, that whatever the 
result of the match Roberts will not play 
Stevenson on even terms. Roberts’s reputa- 
tion has not suffered by his recent defeat. 
There is no disgrace in being unable to give 
so fine a player as Stevenson a start of a 
ninth of the game. To be beaten on level 
terms would be quite another story. All of 
us who remember Roberts as he was a dozen 
years ago would prefer that he should accept 
the ineviiab'e and retire before he is defeated 
by any of his younger rivals. He is still 
incomparably the most prominent of living 
billiard-players, and whatever material suc- 
cesses the future may have in store for Ste- 
venson it is improbable that he will ever 
attain to the position which Roberts has held 
for more than twenty years. In his recent 
match Roberts started with the enormous 
advantage that his prestige was likely to over- 
ave Stevenson. How many points this advan- 
tage was worth to Roberts it is not easy to 
say, but it is certain that the confidence and 
experience gained by Stevenson as the result 
of his victory will reduce this advantage to 
nothing should the two men meet again. 


A Scoring Machine.—As a tactician, an 
artist, and a showman Roberts is still without 
an equal, but as a mere scoring machine he is 
now probably ‘inferior to Stevenson, and his 
best friends will assuredly advise him not to 
test his powers too highly by meeting Steven- 
son on equal terms. I do not fancy that 
Roberts will require much persuasion. It is 
a complete mistake to regard him as an 
arrogant despot who can recognise no merit 
in his rivals, Probably nobody is more 
conscious than Roberts himself that his 
powers have abated. More than six years 
ago when the arrangements for his match 
with Dawson were being completed Roberts 
told me that though he thought he was still 
able to beat Dawson it was only a question 
of a few years for both 
Dawson and Stevenson to 
defeat him. “Iam falling 
off,” he said, “every year, 


while they are young 
enough to improve for 
some time to come.” 


Roberts’s achievements are 
ample enough for any man 
to rest content with. His 
exhibition games at the 
Egyptian Hall improved 
the whole tone of billiards, 
and his example did much 
to raise the social status 
of the professional billiard- 
player. When the monoto- 
nous accuracy of the spot 
stroke was threatening to 
kill the spectacular side of 
billiards Roberts by the 
evolution of the “top of 
the table” gave the game 
a new lease of life. The 
enormous crowds that filled 
Caxton Hall day by day 
were an unconscious testi- 
monial to the services 
Roberts has rendered to the 
finest of all indoor games. 


Insufficient Knowledge.—It is the unkind 
fate of modern cricket to have more nonsense 
written and talked about it than falls to the 
lot of most games. The nonsense is some- 
times due to prejudice and sometimes to 
insufficient knowledge. Where the Austra- 


lians are concerned I ain afraid it is prejudice 


J. F. BYRNE 


The captain of Warwickshire, who scored 222 
against Lancashire recently 


rather than ignorance which is responsible 
for much of the wild talk one hears. While 
travelling to Henley last Friday I had to 
listen to a heated discussion on the old 
question whether Joe Darling acted like a 
sportsman in allowing, or permitting, Arm- 


AUSTRALIANS V. M.C.C. 


The Australians at the nets at Lord’s 
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strong to bowl to leg in the test match at 
Nottingham. The verdict, as far as I could 
gather, was against Darling; but what in- 
terested me was that nobody thought it worth 
while to urge in Darling’s favour that he was 
evidently not wholly without some sportsman- 
like instinct or he would not have declined 
to appeal to the umpires about the light in the 
same match. I have long since Jearned the 
uselessness of arguing on any question where 
the ethics of cricket are concerned, but though 
{ was not one of the original debating society 
between Paddington and Henley I could not 
refrain from suggesting that possibly Darling 
was influenced by the precedent set up by 
MacLaren in Australia, when the Lancashire 
captain on one occasion allowed Braund to do 
exactly as Armstrong did at Nottingham. 


Journalism and Literature.—Even Mr. 
Harold Begbie, who so often combines good 
literature with good journalism, sometimes 
strays from common sense when he writes on 
cricket. Ina recent article in the Daély Mail 
he told us that modern cricketers have be- 
come so effeminate that they decline to play on 
a wet pitch. If Mr. Begbie does not know 
that the ump'res are the sole judges of the 
fitness of the ground and the weather for play 
he ought really to refrain from writing cricket 
essays. Moreover, in the same article he 
speaks of “‘trundlers”—that hideous inven- 
tion of sporting journalism which is quite 
unworthy of Mr Begbie. 


A Good Prophet.—Mr. Warner has every 
reason to congratulate himself on his prophctic 
qualities in connection with the first test 
match. Writing in 7he Westminster Gazette 
on the evening of the second day of the match 
Mr. Warner said that the wicket at one end was 
developing a patch which might be exceed- 
ingly serviceable to Bosanquet. Twenty-four 
hours later we all knew what use Bosanquet 
had made of the patch, but Mr. Warner was 
wise before the event. Mr. Warner’s articles, 
by. the way, in Zhe Westminster on the 
Australians are quite the best things he has 
done as yet. 

Concerning Screens. 
—Australian cricket is 
sometimes taunted with 
being commercial, and we 
are told that consideration 
for the gate plays too 
strong a part in the tour 
of the Australians in this 
country. But are we ina 
position to throw stones 
at our visitors in’ this 
respect? A few weeks 
ago Joe Darling asked that 
screens should be fixed at 
both ends of the ground, 
both at Lord’s and Not- 
tingham. This request, 
we all know, the autho- 
rities did not see their way 
to accede to, probably 
because the spectators 
would be inconvenienced 
thereby. But, as C. B. 
Fry remarks, a good sight 
of the ball is a batsman’s 
birthright ; and if our 
cricket is uncommercial 
the spectators ought not 
to be considered either at 
Lord’s or elsewhere. 

M. R. R. 


THE TALLER 


The Test Match 


n golfing parlance England 
is one up and four to play, 
but in cricket this is a greater 
advantage than at golf because 
of the additional uncertainty 
imparted by the question of 
weather. In 1899 only one of 
the five test matches attained a 
definite conclusion, and in 1902 
two were unfinished, so a vic- 
tory at the outset is a most 
valuable asset. | 

On the present occasion the 
Selection Committee will have 
a much easier task than before 
our success at Nottingham. 
At the moment when this article 
is committed to the printer 
there has been no consultation 
as to the composition of the 
side, but though prophecy is 
proverbially dangerous it is 
permissible to suggest the fol- 
lowing will prove to be the 
ultimate decision of the experts, 
a decision known to everybody 
before these observations are 
read. I believe that nine of 
the last side will again take 
the field, that is to say, barring 
accidents ; that Mr. C. B. Fry 
will replace John Gunn, and 
that the final place will rest 
between Mr. G. L. Jessop and 
Warren, according to the state 
of the wicket. If the ground 
be at all firm it would provoke 
a storm of censure should 
England be without a fast 
bowler at Lord’s, where ona 
wicket which sometimes be- 
comes curious great devasta- 
tion can be effected by pace in 
combination with other excellences. In 1899 England had no fast 
bowler except the Gloucestershire captain, and the adverse result is 
a deplorable historical fact. Of course Mr. Brearley has had an 
extended trial against our visitors whereas Warren is new to them 
this year, but apart from this the opinion of so many good judges 
induces me to anticipate the choice of the Derbyshire professional 
because he is really the better bowler. There is naturally a risk in 
not playing Mr. Jessop in any game, but in May he has done nothing 
of particular moment, and even in such a phenomenal cricketer current 
form must be considered. An all-round man will in all probability 
be again conjoined in case of accident, and whether this be Lecs, 
Gunn, Thompson, or J. T. Hearne, such may be regarded as a 
complimentary recognition of a valuable cricketer rather than any 
active factor in the actual game. Despite the favourable opinion of 
the specialist ] have not included Hirst because it is not probable 
that the risk of playing a possibly unsound man would be incurred 
in a match of such paramount importance, especially as his skill in 
bowling cannot for the present be his predominant talent. 

Of course the success at Nottingham will have greatly encouraged 
our representatives, but it will also stimulate our opponents to greater 
efforts, and there can be no doubt that they were not at their best in 
that first match. The injury to Mr, Trumper was an irreparable 
disaster, but that ought not to have caused their batting to be so 
inert when confronting Mr. Bosanquet on the last afternoon. After 
Messrs. Darling and Duff had been parted no one except Mr. S. E. 
Gregory played his own game on the colonial side. The famous 
“ gogeler” caught his opponents in two minds how to play him and 
settled the matter by dismissing them. Because this happened once 
it may very well happen again, but the proverbial uncertainty of 
cricket is materially enhanced by the equal uncertainty as to the 
quality of Mr. Bosanquet’s bowling. Immediately after his triumph 
he came back to Lord’s to see Yorkshire punish him to the tune of 
97 runs for one wicket and no maiden. Of course, at any moment 


a pinch. 


capable of repeating that performance. 


at JLord’s. 


Photograph specially taken for ** The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Leldam 
A GREAT AUSTRALIAN BAT 
Mr. Clement Hill making a judicious stroke 


Few of the batsmen among our colonial visitors are more difficult to dislodge 
than this famous South Australian, unless the wicket should be on the soft side. 
He played magnificently for 135 in the test match at Lord’s in 1899 and! is quite 


He is a superb field and keeps wicket at 
Although only twenty-eight years of age this is his fourth visit to England 
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By Home Gordon. 


he may have a spell of being 
absolutely unplayable, which 
makes it most difficult for 
captain to decide when to take 
him off. Apart from this 
dubious factor, when Messrs. 
Hill and Noble were batting 
the English attack looked 
thoroughly collared, but subse- 
quently Mr. Jackson bowled 


a 


with what is now historical 
success and Wilfred Rhodes 
did splendid work on the 
Wednesday. 

The Australian bowling 


really justified my previous 
criticisms as to its comparative 
innocuousness, and Mr. Darling 
proved this when he made Mr. 
Armstrong bowl for three hours 
off the wicket. But if in our 
glorious display of uphill batting 
someone had adopted the 
courageous practice of K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, who deliberately 
withdraws on the on-side and 
so makes this delivery an easily- 
hit off-ball, the Australian tac- 
tics would have been quickly 
altered and an_ unpleasant 
demonstration on the part of 
the public could have been 
avoided. Mr. Laver on this 
tour is a bowler far above the 
rest of his companions, but on 
the first day he undoubtedly 
claimed some of his wickets 
because the batsmen met him 
immediately after escaping the 
bumping perils of Mr. ‘Cotter. 
In more conventional cricket, 
when Young dismissed the 
Australians in such sensational 
fashion one morning at Leyton, it was mainly because his opponents 
had previously been completely nonpiussed by Mead at the other end. 

Lord Hawke told me that what most impressed him at Notting- 
ham was the magnificent fielding of the English side, which he had 
never seen surpassed. Considering the wonderful fielding of York- 
shire in its epoch of unbroken victories this is a great tribute from 
the leading judge of the game. But the fact is the more remarkable 
because it furnishes a rectification of what is too often the weak point 
in contemporary cricket. The Essex secretary informed me that in 
the last three county engagements of 1904 Reeves had fifteen catches 
missed off his bowling, and such malapropisms are not infrequent. 
Let us hope the English fielding at Nottingham is introducing an 
era of greater accuracy. 

Just because the Australians will strainevery nerve to avenge 
defeat so our side will at Lord’s have a yet more formidable task 
than before. With fine weather England will have confidence in 
her representatives, and on a wet wicket that confidence will be, if 
possible, intensified. We shall not grudge our visitors a victory 
which would increase the dramatic tension of the rest of the rubber, 
but we all believe that they will have to accomplish a singularly 
arduous task in order to be successful. 

P.S.—In correction of a clerical error on a previous occasion 
Mr. Bosanquet is, of course, the fourth old Etonian to play for 
England, the others having been Lord Harris, the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, and Mr. C. T. Studd. Certainly the test match at Notting- 
ham was mainly won in the playing field of Eton and Harrow. 

By a slip of the pen in my article on test matches in the issue of 
THE TATLER dated May 24 I inadvertently inserted the name of 
Mr. Frank Penn among those who had passed over to the great 
majority. I need hardly say that I cordially wish the present presi- 
dent of the Kent County Club a very long and prosperous innings 
in life, and hope he has not been annoyed at the accidental inclusion 
of his name among the departed. 
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THE PRETHEST GROUR OF CHILDREN. 


THE | LATEST 


STATLER PRIZE COMPETEION. 


Which is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


Turee Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 


which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize-A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 


case with plate-glass dial aperture. 


of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize-AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 


Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 


“Battle Abbey.” 


Competition ” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessa*y for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 


each week for thitteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of cach photograph, and the photographs must not be sent in 


until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the’ adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
Value 50 Guineas 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THe Tatier will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars ¢wo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. ‘The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can. be allowed 


on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic No. 11 (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 26. 


Double Acrostic No. Il 
(Fifteenth Series) 


The man behind the bars of wood, 
He stops the sphere another should. 


. Here clocks are tested, plants are grown; 
Reverse the word to make it known, 

. Worshipped by Romans as goddess of peace: 
And one of the seasons in ancient Greece. 

. Here, troglodyte, behold thy home; 
So get thee in, no more to roam. 

. Enclosed are many meanings here ; 
Part of a castle—one, ‘tis clear. 


. Alone he hunts and soars on high 
With greedy and expectant eye. 


. Content to tread life’s well-worn track 
Are they who all ambition lack. 


Light 6—Reverse. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 


(Fifteenth Series) 
SY 
RA 
AV 
AM 
T 
UG 
OM d 
ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


Pease ac 

bite oy A 
dir d esl tee 
obmMO4pPs 


saw 


ANSWERS TO 


The Editor regrets there should have been some 
difficulty over the rejection of ‘‘ osci’' as a satisfactory 
solution of Acrostic 6, light 2; his position, however, 
should be clearly understood from a previous note on 
the subject. For further information he would refer dis- 
putants to Juvenal, 3, v. 207; to Tacitus Annales, 4, c. 14; 
or to Strabo, cap. 5. 


Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, A.E.H., Aggio, Almeria,-A.].B., Arosa, 
Achene, Ashbury, Auriol, Ajanda, Andrea, Arho, Allgeutri, 
Builth, Bryn, Blossie, Blackie, Bydand, Bichary, Bulbul, 
Bebena, Brutus, Caldan, Chance, Corrib, Cupid, Che- 
sara-sara, Cambridge, Castledene, Cornwall, Curly-finger, 
Chin-chin, Dita, Dignity, Dun, Dale, Doune, Daddy, 
Dumnorix, Egmont, Elms, Eliot, Elex, Elim, Enos, Fog, 
Fimus, Florodora, Fidelia, Freda, Golo, Gwynfa, Gottim, 
Gasco, Glevum, Hoopoe, Heath, Hati, Idak, Jimble, 
Jacko, Joker, Keys, Kee-wee, Kamsin, Ko, Kid, Lannie, 
Lady Jane Grey, Lengthington, Lhasa, Merry-monk, 
Mother-bunch, Mouth, Moremie, Macaudax, M.L.H., 
Marion, Manor, Mars, Myrtle, Matt, Marguerite, Marne, 
Madju, Nibs, Crion, Owen, Owlet, Pongo, Paddy, Phanta, 
Planaria, Pegg, Pop, Revelstoke, Roma, Rhagatt, Regina, 
Raven, Roy, Square, S.A., 'Snipe, Seeker, Shuvett, 
Stede, Sophia, Sillee, Sekoan, St. Quentin, Salmon, 
Tri-kent, Tyne, Truth, Tobias-john, Tina, Usher, Violette, 
Victor, Veronique, Vinna, Waver, Wear, Wynell, 
Workitout, Wimble, Witchie, Watty, Wah-wah, Xit, 
Yoko, Yetmar, Yelkao, Yalcrab, Zulu. 
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A jaunt to Ment om a 24-30O-h.p. Rochet-Schneider. 


t was hardly a jaunt, for on a spick-and- 
span motor car that can give 30-h.p, 

on the brake one does not usually travel at 
the pace associated with the term, jaunting. 
But we sedulously repressed the aspirations 
of our 24-30-h.p. Rochet-Schneider car to 
devour distance as it would have liked, pro- 
mising it full freedom on a few stiff hills in 
recompense. In effect, we wanted a quiet 


jaunt, varied with brisk conquest of proud 
hills. 
That was mainly why we selected Kent, 


THE ROCHET-SCHNEIDER RESTING 


though another very potent reason was that 
the scenery of Kent appeals more to me than 
any of the home counties, and I was anxious 
to greet the summer there. For really enjoyable 
touring I like a winding route that leads you 
up hill, down dale, through a country of varied 
scenery ; a route with countless corners and 
twists.and other eccentricities ; a road to be 
humoured, to be taken adventurously and in 
all manner of ways. 

Clearing London has always its spice of 
excitement, and it becomes a sporting pleasure 
when you have a clever driver and a flexible 
engine which obeys his every 
wish in a magical way. This 
feature is one of the charms of 
the Rochet-Schneider, and as 
we quietly but insistently wormed 
our way through sullen traffic we 
had many instances of the great 
control the expert motorist has 
over his car. 

Past Brixton our engine was 
getting a little more fuel, and we 
took a few steep gradients in the 
neighbourhood of the Crystal 
Palace asa proof to our motor 
that we would not keep her 
under restraint all day. These 
hills encompassed we were soon 
past Beckenham, and then hied 
for Hayes Common, a_ breezy 
space where we slowed down in 
order to fully enjoy the many 
pretty views that offered on either 
hand. On the air was the 
fragrance of Kent. 

The day was holding dull, 
but the light grey atmosphere 


IN FRONT OF A QUIET LITTLE VILLAGE 


ON THE 


made an exquisite backing for the fresh greens 
of the wayside foliage, the white of the haw- 
thorn, and the touches of yellow which marked 
gorse. In the woodJand glades, too, we had 
rich green grass splashed with the deep tones 
of the bluebells, and they made up one of the 
most daring and beautiful of the young 
summer’s colour schemes. 

We were not forcing the pace, but our 
good car bounded along steadily, and it is 
this steady pace which knows no faltering on 
the hills that gives the motor car its power of 


accomplishing remarkable distances without 
compelling it to make those shameful bursts 
of high speed so unsuited for English 
roads. 

Now anu again there was a romp down- 
hill just to quicken the pulse of our patient 
engines, and then an irresistible charge at 
some frowning gradient which in other years 
broke the heart of many a gallant motor, 

So by winding ways we made our course 
through picturesque Keston and Farnborough, 
swung up the range of hills that divided us 
from Riverhead, and passed through Seven- 
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oaks, skirting the beautiful Knowle Park as 
we made for Tunbridge. 

Having turned in our tracks here in order 
to test the car up River Hill, which we had 
lately descended, we found the climb of small 
consequence and were quickly back in Seven- 
oaks, an old-world place which like so many 
of the Kentish towns has a history worth 
dipping into, 

From this point we swung westwards for 
the piece de résistance, the famous Wester- 
ham Hill, which has ben the scene of so 
many _ hill-climbing contests. 
We took a route through narrow 
lanes bordered with high hedge- 
rows, and leisurely approached 
the hill. ‘The car took it almost 
in her ordinary stride and with 
no hesitation, although the in- 
cline has some tricky bends that 
require to be carefully studied if 
the hill is to be climbed in the 
most advantageous way. 

Here at last the motor had 
a chance of working to its full 
energy for a few moments, and 
its sonorous humming was a 
song of triumph as we breasted 
the slope. Soon, however, she 
had to be throttled down again 
when the critical part of the hill 
had been conquered. Then with 
tortuous and picturesque by- 
roads to be traversed our pace 
had of choice and necessity to 
be decorous. 


Past ‘Titsey we bore east- 
wards by ambling ways that 


trended through rolling country 
towards the route we had followed on the-out- 
ward journey, but the whim led us to defer the 
junction with the main route as long as 
possible, and thus it was that we did not 
strike the route of many wheels until near 
Hayes. 

Bromley and villadom came all too soon, 
and then with steadily declining pace we 
glided into London, through its miles and 
miles of streets, where we lost the dust of 
Kent from our wheels but carried fresh in our 
minds many charming souvenirs of this little 
outing. Islet: lel 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


Co 


LONDON. 


MY’ DEAR PRISCILLA,—By way of Whit- 

suntide amusement I have been reading 
a most interesting work on the selection of 
clothes which has conclusively proved to me 
that we have all been clothing ourselves 
hitherto from a totally wrong standpoint. It 
is neither one’s eyes nor one’s colouring that 
should constitute the final court of appeal 
when sartorial decisions are pending, but the 
nose. 

Of course, one grasped long ago that the 
shape of this often doubtful blessing exercises 
a potent if unconscious influence on one’s 
selection of millinery, but that it should by 
right dominate one’s wardrobe seems at first 
sight a little arbitrary. After anxious com- 
munion with my mirror I am reduced to the 
melancholy conclusion that chameleon colour- 
ings and a somewhat voluminous cut ought, 
strictly speaking, to constitute the burden or 
my apparel for the remainder of my life. 
And I am at last grasping the true inwardness 
of the bulky checks and tweeds with a strong 
suggestion of Rufus in the colouring affected 
by men whose preference for such conspicuous 
apparel I have hitherto deplored. 

I have just been introduced to a positively 
regal purple muslin gown which is to figure 
at Ascot adorned by no less than a duchess. 
The skirt, which is very full, is trimmed at the 
bottom with ever so many little frills mounted 
on pale blue muslin so graduated as to form a 
sort of cone in front, the point of which comes 
just below the knees, the flounces graduating 
downwards to a point behind, pale blue 
rosettes being dotted here and there along the 
top. The bodice has a yoke of white lace 
with an oval piece of plain purple muslin let 
in embroidered with French knots in pale 
blue. The sleeves consist of a puff 
finished by five purple frills sewn 
on a pale blue background, whilst 
the under sleeves, which just round 
the elbow, are fashioned of alter- 
nate rows of Valenciennes lace 
and English embroidery, the former 
threaded with pale blue ribbon and 
finished with a rosette on the 
outside arm, the bottom one 
having hanging ends of a 
wider ribbon finished off with 
rosettes at the ends. 

The same finish is em- 
ployed on the coltar-band in 
front, whilst behind it runs up 
into a point finished off with 
the smartest little tie, the ends 
of which are similarly rosetted. 
The high satin waist-band is finished with the 
most exquisite turquoise and diamond but- 
tons ; then there is a sort of fichu composed 
of three frills of muslin over pale blue headed 
by a band of pale blue satin. This passes 
under the arms and is secured in front with a 


in lhe Home 


large rosette, one end being carried to the 
waist where it becomes a “loose end” with a 
culminating rosette. 

Still I have not done, for over all, depend- 
ing apparently from the fichu, is a striking 
coat of purple taffetas, the skirts whereof 


EXCLUSIVE ASCOT FROCK 
(Reproduction privileged to ‘‘The Tatler ’’) 


are fully pleated and describe two deep points 
reaching to the knees, thence gradually shorten- 
ing till it forms a point at the back. Then 
please observe the haute nouveauté which 
illustrates this page, also an Ascot confection 
as you will surmise, 
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Here again we have the taffetas coat ina 
lovely shade of old rose ; beneath appears a 
lovely under dress of white embroidered Indian 
muslin, But it is the coat to which I would 
direct your attention—a basqued bolero, 
you will note, with a coat-tail cut in a bold 
square outlined with taffetas ruches behind. 
The laced belt is of chiné silk with a gem-set 
buckle at the back, and a frontlet of cream 
foulard spotted with rose colour peeps beneath 
the bolzro and reappears in the neck-band 
above. The sleeves are of lace and muslin 
tied daintily with pink. 

To which do your affections go out most 
warmly ? I personally “ could happy be with 
either,” and must perforce endeavour to be so 
lacking both. 

The longer I live the more am I impressed 
with the necessity for the exercise of indi- 
vidual discretion in the choice of hair orna- 
ments. The mistake which so many people 
make is overdoing it, and my last visit 
to the opera was spoilt by a head in front 
of me—I was not in the seats of the 
mighty you will mark—on which a large 
and varied assortment of decorations 
v.ed for supremacy. : 

I am not prepared to vouch for every 
detail, but there was a wisp of tulle, an 
aigrette, quite a delightful diamond spray, 
and a coy rosebud, all on one poor head, which 
bear up bravely as it might looked distinctly 
overcrowded. On the whole, failing a really 
nice jewel, with an aigrette to give height— 
the very tall upstanding ones are most smart— 
I am inclined to think the majority of women 
are well advised to confine their attention to a 
jewelled comb or two. These dress the hair 
of themselves, and in tortoiseshell studded 
with gems they are exquisitely decorative. 
Above a young face nothing looks prettier 
than a.coronal of wee rosebuds, but I confess 
I find the same thing allied to mature charms 
a trifle insipid. A solitary upstanding 
ostrich tip looks well on some heads, and 
for women who can wear black the pre- 
sent fancy for jet has given us some very 
effective designs inthis. A jet butterfly 
or lover’s knot may have real charm if 
well placed, which brings me back to 
my ultimatum that individual judg- 
ment should decide the point and not 
a slavish devotion to fashion. Jewelled 
green and silver leaves form quite an 
effective coronal for those who cannot 
afford a tiara and have an infinitely 
less obvious look than flowers, but they 
must be all green or all silver, not 
mingled. Rather a neat device which 
I observed the other evening was quite a 
simple bow of gold ribbon secured apparently 
by a.jewelled dagger slashed through. It 
was worn in company with an ethereal- 
looking frock of white tulle liberally em- 
broidered with gold.—Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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The Well-edressed 


“ SCOTTS” 


THE HAT (at Scotts) 

here is no more difficult achievement than 

the really smart, suitable hat for the 

sportswoman, and frankly when millinery of 
this type is in question itis a case of going 
to Scotts, 1, Old Bond Street, W., or regret- 
ting that one did not. And with sporting head- 
gear pure and simple one must mentally 
bracket the shady hat for boating and country 
with the indispensable motoring cap and, of 
course, the seasonable Panama. ‘The latter 
Scotts stock in great variety, and they are 
making a feature this season of a Panama 
with a specially wide brim which will appeal 
to many. Then the “ Scotts” summer hat 
is quite the prettiest and most satisfactory hat 
of the kind that I know. It is shady and 
most becoming and is trimmed with different 
coloured scarves to match one’s tennis and 
croquet frocks. 

A novelty in cream straw resembles 
a large Breton sailor with a shallow 
brim ; it is turned somewhat brusquely 
up at the side and is exceedingly smart 
in its simple way. It has folds of white 
muslin or lawn inside the curve of the 
brim and just a knot where it turns up 
at the side. Very new are hats of 
different coloured linens, the crowns 
adorned with spotted lawn kerchiefs 
folded three-cornerwise, the ends being 
slashed through and swathed across 
the bandeau, finishing in a sort of 
wheel rosette on either side. In blue 
and white this is a charming model, 
and one can “see” other colours 
equally well in one’s mind’s_ eye. 
Scotts special motor straw caps are 
the trimmiest of their kind, and women 
who like to drive themselves will 
appreciate the shade which these caps 
afford without apparently adding to the 
size of the cap. Indeed, for this class 
of head-gear the famous firm remains 
unequalled for style, originality, and 
value. 

Has diet anything to do with dress ? 
It has a great deal to do with the personal 
appearance at all events. Not everybody 
knows that an ideal summer beverage is 
cocoa, and especially should it recommend 
itself to women whose complexions fly danger 
signals in the shape of undue flushing or that 
greasy look which is so unlovely the moment 
the weather becomes pleasantly warm. Try 
a cup of Van Houten’s when you are feeling 
really fagged out and enervated and you will 
be surprised at the picked-up and refreshed 
feeling it will impart. 


The heat and thirst which overcome one 
in summer really arise from exhaustion, and 
what the system requires instead of further 
lowering by copious draughts of iced water is 

re nourishment in a light and easily- 
aigested form. This is just where Van 
Houten’s admirable cocoa comes in. It is 
liked by everyone on account of its delicate 
natural flavour, whilst as regards its actual 
food value its constituents resemble so nearly 
the modern doctor’s favourite fresh milk that 
it is equally to be commended, whilst it has the 
advantage over the latter of being much more 
easily digested. In fact, the system gets the 
full benefit of every grain of it, so that there is 
practically no waste nor any of the discomfort 
incidental to half-digested fare ; it is conse- 
quently a first-rate tonic without the re- 
actionary after effects of more stimulating 
doses. Moreover, as a housewife I can 
heartily commend it on the score of economy. 
It goes such a long way owing doubtless to 
its concentrated character, 


RACE COAT 


Of silver-grey taffetas with green velvet collar and cuffs 
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Woman—Notes at Ramdom. 


THE SEASONABLE PANAMA (at Scotts) 


As usual there were some conspicuously 
lovely Paquin trocks to be seen at the recent 
courts. One of white tulle covered with pearl 
and diamond embroidery attracted general 
notice. It was made on a foundation of silver 
tissue which gleamed through the transparent 
covering with every movement of its wearer. 
The train of soft white mousseline de soie 
was garlanded with silver roses and foliage 
powdered with diamonds. Another charac- 
teristic Paquin creation was of white satin 
oriental embroidered in silver and an exquisite 
raised design of pale pink chiffon roses, the 
skirt being slashed at intervals to reveal an 
under skirt of fine white lace beruched with 
tulle. Dainty tulle sleeves completed the 
embroidered satin corsage. The train was in 
all respects worthy of the gown, It was of 
white tulle sprinkled with silver fat/lettes 
lined and trimmed with pale pink mousseline 


de soie and further adorned with pink roses, 
' Even for Paquin a notable achievement. 


Half-way through the season most women 
begin to feel what Cornish folk call “ wisht,” 
and, what is worse, to look it. Late nights, 
heated ballrooms, ices, and champagne 
cup all begin to tell their tale unless 
one has safeguarded oneself against 
their ravages by the practical applica- 
tion of clever Mrs. Pomeroy’s advice 
and preparations. 

To go to 29, New Bond Street, W., 
for a treatment before going to a ball 
or rout is an act of wisdom which 
repays itself a thousand times over. 
You will look better, feel better, and 
keep your bloom right into the small 
hours, a test few complexions can 
triumphantly withstand. 

Hygiene and common sense 
dominate all Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
methods, and her treatment has 
the most marvellous results on 
the skin, rendering it fresh, 
clean, and  youthful-looking ; 
one need only glance at Mrs. 
Pomeroy herself to recognise 
its merits. Her Book of 
Beauty Rules is 
admirable, and it 
gives a list of all 
her preparations, 
with their uses, in- 
cluding the famous 
skin food and 
liquid powder. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


sportsmanlike Parisian crowd. 
to be the champion hurdler of the year. 
made a gallant bid for the Great Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom, 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, June 26, and Monday, July 10 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, June 27, and Tuesday, July 11 
Pay Days—Thursday, June 29, and Thursday, July 13 


Consols—Wednesday, July 5 


miles Alexandra Plate. 


fifteen years, 
African market. 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money and Stocks.—The influx of gold from abroad continues, 


nearly £800,000 having gone into the Bank prior to the issue of last 
The reserve was accordingly £491,008 higher at 


week’s return. 
£27)327,138, but the “ proportion ” 
remained practically unaltered owing 
to a rise of £910,560 in the public 
deposits. 

Three days steady downpour that 
would have damped the ardour of the 
most Tapleian bull had its break simul- 
taneously with the semi-official admission 
that Russia was inquiring about Japan’s 
terms of peace. Unfortunately this 
development occurred on the eve of the 
Jewish Pentecostal holiday which just 
anticipated the general Whitsuntide 
recess. When I mention that the 
phenomenal Board of Trade returns for 
May showing increases of two millions 
in imports and nearly three millions in 
exports had failed to create even a 
ripple of interest in the market, it should 
not be necessary to attempt an explana- 
tion of the lukewarm reception of the 
doubtfully authentic war news. The 
shadow of the holidays was over every- 
thing. No one cared whether or not the 
Norwegians deposed their sportive old 
King. No one bothered about the 
Equitable Insurance squabble across the 
pond, or whether the Governor of Ohio 
really meant to take over the Hyde and 
Alexander laundry, The House was to 
be closed for three solid days, and the 
call came from the golf course and the 
sad sea shore. So long as M. Delcassé 
did not know his own mind and was 
threatening to resign at irregular inter- 
vals the Bourses never failed to reflect 
his vagaries in alternations of strength 
and weakness, But when last week his 
resignation became wz fait accompli the 
dreaded slump did not materialise. In 
twenty minutes markets had turned, and 
the bogey of many months was _pro- 
claimed a matter of no importance—a 
bull point, for choice. 

With regard to the: future I can 
only repeat what I wrote a week ago, 
that in the long run the cheapness of 
money must have its inevitable effect 
upon the investment markets, Every- 
body hopes that the liquidation in the 
mining market has come to an end, 
but no one is very sanguine about 
it. Above everything I hope that it will 
soon leave off raining. 


The Owner of Karakoul.—For the 
second time in six years Mr. Graham 
Auldjo Prentice has won the Grande 
Course de Haies d’Auteuil, the most 
valuable hurdle race open to international 
contest in Europe. In 1goo his crimson 
and gold quartered jacket was carried to 
victory by General Peace, the winner of 
the Lincolnshire Handicap in the pre- 
vious year, and on Wednesday last that 
grand stayer and jumper, Karakoul, 
starting a sound favourite, succeeded 
at the second time of asking in annexing 
the spoils amid the hearty cheers of the 


A GREAT MAN’S BROTHER 
Mr. Walter Chamberlain, J.P. 


MR. GRAHAM AULDJO PRENTICE 


Owner of Karakoul that won the big hurdle race at Auteuil 
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Karakoul thus establishes his claim 
Seven weeks ago he 


and at Ascot last year he was second to Zinfandel in the three 
Mr. Prentice, whose portrait is reproduced 
on this page, has been a member of the Stock Exchange for 
He is perhaps the most important dealer in the South 
He has his offices in Salisbury House, all among 
the millionaires, and when he stands up to bid for shares everybody 
tells his neighbour that it is not the time to be a bear. 


Joseph and his Brethren.—Some little time ago Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm was alleged to be engaged upon the preparation of a book on 


The Brothers of Great Men—the first 
chapter being devoted to an appreciation 
of Mr. Beerbohm Tree! In the com- 
mercial world of Birmingham the name 
of Chamberlain derives added lustre from 
the coruscations of a Brother in another 
place. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, the 
chairman of Kynoch, Ltd., and Tubes, 
Ltd., is credited locally with an even 
stronger personality than that of the cx- 
Colonial Secretary, and the generally- 
accepted reason for his abstention from 
politics is that there would not be room at 
Westminster for the two at the same time. 

Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, however, 
has an annual field day when he 
addresses the shareholders of the Bir- 
mingham Trust, of which he is chair- 
man. He then lets himself go on the 
subjects of the hour with a wealth of 
outspokenness that commands universal 
attention. His views on Tariff Reform, 
as indicated in his latest oration to this 
special audience, must have delighted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer almost 
as much as his distinguished father who 
has been one of the largest shareholders 
in the Trust. Business men, the expert 
told us, have done and are doing all that 
is possible to improve the condition of 
British trade, and what is now wanting 
is a little corresponding work on the part 
of those responsible for the Finance of 
the country. The direction in which the 
Government ought to move is towards a 
serious reduction of our present unpro- 
ductive expenditure, and there is no 
greater fallacy than that the trade of 
the country can be improved by the 
artificial limitation of its markets. All 
trade is barter. All labour is bartered 
for other labour, and the Government 
cannot increase the demand for our 
labour by taxing the products of foreien 
labour. It can displace labour from one 
occupation to another by taxing articles 
which we now import and so cause us 
to make them ourselves at a_ higher 
cost, but that will only prevent the 
foreigner from buying from us the 
articles for which formerly he bartered 
his own product. These are wonderful 
words from the mouth of a Chamberlain 
and may be read as an anticipatory 
commentary upon the second report of 
the Tariff Commission now in the hands 
of those whom it may concern. 

The death about twelve months ago 
of Mr. Herbert Chamberlain, whose name 
was identified with that of the Birming- 
ham Small Arms Company, removed 
another prominent member of this famous 
family. One of his pet projects was the 
development of the Birmingham Mutual 
Fire and General. Insurance Association, 
founded some five and a half years ago, 
which has recently been. rechristened 
the Central Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Before his death Mr. Herbert. handed 
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over the chairmanship of this company to his brother, Mr. Walter 
Chamberlain, who is also chairman of Elliott’s Metal Company of 
Birmingham, the Pearson Fire Alarm, Ltd., W. and T. Avery, Ltd., 
the weighing-machine makers, and the allied undertaking of Parnall 
and Sons, Ltd., of Bristol. 

My cartoonist received his impressions of Mr, Chamberlain at 
the recent annual meeting of the Central Insurance Company, wien 
in his speech from the chair he had a most flattering tale to tell. 
During the year 1994 the premium income was more than doubled, 
while the expense ratio of 52°8 per cent. of the net premium income 
compares with 60’9 per cent. for the previous year. The recent 
record of this go-ahead office shows conclusively that under careful 
management an abnor.nally low loss ratio is consistent with a largely 
increasing premium income. : 


An Insurance Centenary.—The Whitsuntide of 1805 witnessed 
the birth of what for the past sixty years has been the oldest Scottish 
insurance office—the Caledonian to wit. At the time of its forma- 
tion, exactly a century ago, there were four existing Scottish fire 
coimpanies—one in Edinburgh, one in Glasgow, one in Dundee, and 
one in Aberdeen—but the last of these dropped out of the competition 
when the Edinburgh Friendly, founded in 1720, was taken over by 
the Sun Fire Office of London in 1847. In England there are eleven 
offices older than the Caledonian—nine fire or fire and life, and two 
life—but as 1 said before, so far as strictly, Scottish offices go, that 
under notice is undisputedly the most venerable. 

The company was originally founded under a contract of co- 
partnery for thirty-one years and for the carrying on of fire insurance 
only. 1In1833 a special meeting was called at which it was shown that 
the company had doubled its original capital of £100,000, and had 
paid dividends averaging 8 per cent. for each year of its existence. 
It was accordingly agreed to extend the contract of the company for 
a further thirty-one years and to add the business of life assurance. 
In the first twelve months to June, 1834, ninety-nine policies were 
issted to assure £48,550, in contrast with which last year 1,510 
policies were issued for £668,660. The total number of policies 
in force at the end of 1904 was 18,304, assuring over eight millions, 
and the claims paid exceeded three and a quarter millions. The 
directors and officials of the Caledonian are justifiably proud of this 
record of a hundred years’ business under five Sovereigns, and they 
are making special efforts to celebrate their centenary in a manner 
worthy of the traditions, 


The Fathers of the House.—A melancholy interest attaches 
year after year to the appearance of the new list of members of the 
Stock Exchange, since search is made for the gaps in the ranks 
caused by those who have fallen out through death, retirement, or 
other causes during the preceding twelve months. The members’ 
list for the year ending March 25, 1906, was put into circulation last 
week, and it is satisfactory to find that the disappearances of 
members of the old brigade have been less numerous than for some 
time past; in fact, only ten members of more than forty years’ 
standing have joined the great majority. Of this half-score the best 
known was Mr. Francis Levien, who for thirty-two years held the 
office of secretary of the Stock Exchange, and whose death at the 
ripe age of eighty I recorded in THE TATLER of March 29, 1905. 

The surviving members who entered the House prior to 1855 
now number thirty-eight. Those who have been members for 
upwards of sixty years are but three. The Father of the House 
is Mr. Benjamin Edward . Kennedy of Thames Ditton, senior 
partner in the firm of Kennedy and, Robinson: His membership 
dates back to.1836. The proxime accessit is Mr. Horace Wilkin- 
son of Frankfield, Sevenoaks, senior partner in the firm of W. A, 
and N. Wilkinson and Co.,.a member since 1842; while the third of 
the venerable trio is Mr. Clement Satterthwaite of Bromley, Kent, 
senior partner in the firm of C. Satterthwaite and Sons, a member 
since 1844. 


The Professional Agitator Pest.—Shareholders in unsuccessful 
companies are threatened with the recrudescence of a nuisance to 
which they were subjected on a considerable scale some four or five 
years ago. I refer to the agitations on sixpenny subscription lines, 
engineered by self-styled - ‘‘ professional company investigators.” 
Mr. Alfred Du Cros, the managing director of the Swift Cycle 
Company, did a public service in 1900 in bringing an action for 
libel against a notorious individual who passed by the name of 
Victor Lawson, and who at that time had been concerned in 
something like a score of these speculative agitations against the 
promoters and directors of companies. His modus operandi was to 
collect contributions from the shareholders of the selected company, 
on the basis of sixpence for each £1 nominal capital, alleging that he 
and the lawyers associated with him were about to get up a test 
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case, success in which would involve the return to the subscribers of 
the money they had lost in the company. To give plausibility to 
his story Victor Lawson was wont to resort to violent personal 
attacks on the directors whom he marked as his quarry, and it was 
in respect. of one of his vituperative circulars that Mr. Du Cros 
brought his action and succeeded in obtaining £1,000 damages and 
costs. Victor Lawson, of course, could not pay this large sum, and 
he was accordingly made a bankrupt. In the course of his public 
examination he admitted that he had got up fourteen or fifteen 
similar agitations, but he could not give the name of a single 
company the shareholders of which had received back a solitary 
sixpence of the sum entrusted to him for the conduct of the agitation, 

Victor Lawson lay low for some time, but he has recently broken 
out in a fresh place, being at the back of an attempted agitation 
against the promoters of Robert Stephenson and Co., Ltd., engine 
and ship builders, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The name put forward as 
that of the secretary of a so-called shareholders’ committee was 
“TL. Williams,” a pseudonym previously identified with the 
manceuvres of Victor Lawson, Three shareholders interested to 
substantial amounts, upon whose dova fides there is not a breath 
of suspicion, allowed the use of their names to “L. Williams” for 
soliciting subscriptions of five shillings per £10 share for the main, 
tenance of the regulation test case. Within the past few days these 
gentlemen having become aware of the antecedents of Victor Lawson 
have withdrawn their support from “ L, Williams” and have notified 
their’ fellow shareholders to that effect.. 1 hope that this fact will 
obtain wide publicity, for there is no greater pest than the’ “ pro- 
fessional company investigator.” From whatever point of view he 
is regarded he is a danger.to the community. His attacks upon 
promoters and directors are but a crude form of blackmail, the 
success of which leaves the shareholders completely in the lurch. 

In cases where the attempted chantage comes to nothing and 
legal proceedings are actually started, every individual who con- 
tributes renders himself liable for the full amount of the costs 
incurred, in spite of all private understandings to the contrary. If 
shareholders once recognised that the limitation of their responsi- 
bility for costs was a myth I am sure they would put an end once 
and for all to the occupations of adventurers of the Victor Lawson 
type. 


““The Cabinet Minister.”—As I sat in my comfortable stall at 
the Haymarket Theatre the other evening for the revival of Zhe 
Cabinet Minister, and followed with® feverish interest Lady 
Twombley’s “ little financial operation of her own,” I could but sigh 
for the good old times when it’ was’ possible for a lady—or a gentle- 
man either for the matter of that—to. make a fortune in twenty-four 
hours by sending off a few telegrams to a broker. That was possibly 
a simple enough matter in the days of free. markets, when business 
was business. in Throgmorton Street and the wearisome cry of 
“nothing doing” was heard only’in the dead season. But what 
would be the chances against such a coup coming off to-day ? 

Many changes have come over the social and financial world 
since Mr, Pinero first sketched out his diverting portraits of Joseph 
Lebanon and the Hon. Mrs.'Gaylustre. What was intended for and 
accepted as satire fifteen years ago’ has since developed into a mere 
record of things as they are. The expert of finance—in the most 
elastic interpretation of the word—can command an appearance if 
not a welcome everywhere, but in the course of his rubbing of 
shoulders with the classes he has picked up just that veneer of savoir 
faire that the playwrights deny him. When Joseph Lebanon made 
his bow at the Court Theatre in 1890 the Rand millionaire was but 
in the embryo. Men admitted that they had met financiers in real 
life of whom Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s study was: photographic, but 
no such picture had previously been seen on the stage. Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s impersonation of the same part, it goes without saying, is 
an original reading, but hugely amusing as it is we are never asked 
to accept it as anything else than farcical. The changed conditions 
of to-day rob of reality the excessive vulgarities of Mr. Pinero’s 
financier for the same reason that Mr. Grundy’s moneymaker on the 
other side of the Haymarket must be classed as caricature rather 
than portrait. Men clever enough to make millions may surely be 
credited with enough of that gift of assimilation to prevent their 
outraging their surroundings. 

To revert for a moment to Lady Twombley’s “ little financial 
operation,” I wonder what Mr. Pinero ‘had at the back of his head 
when he made the wife of his Cabinet Minister sell a bear on her 
knowledge that the Government was about to refuse the concession 
for the Rajputana Canal. Lady Twombley, by the way, puts her 
operations through the account of a harmless, because non-official, 
relative. Do the wives of Cabinet Ministers resort to little games of 
this sort? I wonder. REGINALD GEARD. 


